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We hope all the readers of the American Agricul- 
turist are striving after improvement—aiming to be 
better this year than they were last, and to have 
their farms, their gardens, their houses, barns, 
fences, machines, implements, tools, and everything 
about them in better order and improved condition. 
We hope they are earnest men, active, industrious, 
energetic; men who control circumstances and do 
not let circumstances control them: To such men 
the present season, though one of the most dis- 


28 ' COUraging in some respects we have had for many 


years, Will teach and enforce an important lesson, 
and‘one which we shall all do well to heed. ®:ip- 
shod, slovenly farming sometimes produces a pay- 
ing @rop, and the fact is eagerly seized by those 
who aré opposed to an improved. system of farm- 
ing, and used as an argument against those of us 
who advoeate more thorough cultivation, draining, 
“and manuring. But this year poor farming cer- 
tainly will not pay. Wages are high, and the crops 


pon thousands of carelessly-worked farms will not 


}-more than pay the expense of harvesting and 
thrashing: On many good farms the profits will be 
small, but at any rate those of us who are aiming 
to.malke our land clean and rich, and de not eyer- 
| crop, have no reason to feel discouraged when we 
compare “our crops with those of our neighbors 
' whe adopt a makeshift system of farming. The 
‘season is a bad one, and the crops light, but poor 
as our prospects may be, they are far better than 
they would have beon*had We made no effort to im- 
prove our farms. Theidifference between good and 
poor farming the present year is most striking. 

‘You see a piece of wheat that will yield 80 bushels 
per acre, and on the otherside-of the fences field 
that will not pay for harvesting. On the neglected 
farm we have stunted meadows, poor clover, yellow 
oats, and sickly-looking wheat, and we say ite 

“the drouth.” Nothimg flourishes but weeds 


muclisvatcr per acre as would make the differenee 
“betwee a wet season'and a dry onc. No w 
the crops suffer for want of rain. 
a year, we repeat, when there is such a mar’ 





ferencé between o ao neglected, rin-down 















These pump up and evaporate nearly or quite as. 
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farm, and a clean, well-cultivated ong, 4 
farmers také cowrage. Their labor | is ee - 
in) ain, 


Hints aga Work, 


The great aim of the farmer muét } 
labor he’employs, as welf as his own ra te the 
teams, more effective. To do this requires thy 
study, A man may work hard and théedaue 
little. He does not-plan well, or he lacks 8 ne 
and order. Another lays good plans, a ral 
energy sufficient to carry them ont th ‘it tieae 
tails. It is a great thing to know when to s 
and when to let other's ‘work. ‘Tn ‘haying A a 
vesting, a farrier who employs‘a good many me 
should rarely undertake any steady work. He me 
accomplish far mere by attending to the titty a. 
tails than-by using up all-his: strength in 
or binding. He should always be present, ready at 
any moment to lend a hand where his work ean be 

most effective. Heshould be able to see ata glance 
that every important bolt in a machine js ‘tight. 
He should know the weak spots in all his _ 
tions, and be prepared for all emergencies, 
should realize that the weakest link andthe 
the strength of the whole chain, In the danumer. 
able details of farm work this weak Tuleiesome. 
times in one thing and sometimes in another, put 
it isalways somewhere, In one field it may te jn 
the reaper and in another the binders; soimetimes 
it is the piteher, sometimes the unloader, OF-on the 
stack or mow. It is always somewhere, and the 
farmer should look out for it, and be vo to 
strengthen that point. 


Bigger Crops per Acre.—But it is not ‘eal in 
the details of farming operations that we should 
aim to render our Jabor more effective—we must 
more than ever strive to get larger crops per acre, 
High wages will compel us to raise larger ¢rops or 
not to raise any. It costs no more to plow and 
plant and cultivate an acre of potatoes tliat will 
yield 300 bushels than one that yields less than one 
hundred, and where tere are many weeds little if 
any more to dig them: It may cost twelve cents s 
bushel to dig potatoes in the one ease, and only 
four cents.in the other, A ficld of wheat 
less than ten, bushels per acre, and so full of thistle 
that it is almost impossible to bind ft, will eost 
more to harvest it tham a clean crop yielding thirty. 
five bushels per acré. And the — 
holds good with all our crops. ' 


Weeds.—We have one of the best climates in the 
world for killing weeds. Our hot summers and 
dry winds will take the sap out of even a:thistle or 
quack-root, or a plant of purslane, if we only use 
the means necessary to dissever its connection with 





“the soil. The English farmer is obliged'to spend 


in ordinary seasons far more labor to kill quack 
than is‘required here. We oughtto have the cleanest 
farms in the world. And yet it is not too mueh to 


- say that on thousands of fatms in the United States 


the weeds run away with half the profits, We 
again and aguim trge the readers of the American 
Agricultturist to make an earncst effort to kill the 
weeds, and to make thorough work of it. 
Summer- Fallows on strong, clayey land are often 
the best and cheapest means of killing weeds and 
enriching the sofl at the same time. A true sum- 
mer-fallow is preparing land for a crop, and then 
not sowing it until the next season, It cleans the 
land and cone tes the plant-food, which is ren- 
dered available Th two years into manure for one 
crop. Instead of raising two wheat crops of fifteen 
bushels each, it enables us to raise one crop of 
thirty bushels, and cleans the land at the same time. 
Fallows for Wheat,~A. trac: ‘summer-fallow is sel- 
dom seen. Our so-called summer-fallows for wheat 
ymodern invention, and often a very useful onc. 
‘are of two kinds. One is plowing under 
over sod in June or July, and then keeping the 


“surface clean by the free use of the cultivator end 
harrow, and sowing the wheat without again plow- 


eae plow in June, and eross-plow 
as the partially rotted, ‘Then harrow 
rly, and cultivate until the sods are pulled 
and the weeds all killed. Then plow 
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again 4 and sow. ew our climate, « such a fallow os 
quently makes the land in splendid condition for 
wheat. ..Our chief objection to it is that the land is 
not exposed for a suflicient length of time to the 
ameliorating influences of. the atmosphere. _ What- 
ever system is adopted, let the work be thoroughly 
done. Not a’ weed phould be suffered to gét a 
breathing spell. - We shonld aim to induce every 
weed seed to germinate, aud then kill the young 
plants. Roots ‘of thistles, quack, ete., should be 
killed by exposing them to the sun, If the plants 
commence to grow, not a leaf should be allowed 
to get to tlie surfiee. 

Fallows for Grass,-1t is sometinres a great con- 
venience to break up ’® meadow or pasture in July 
and. re-seed it about the first of September. . A still 
better plan is.to break-it up the fall previous or 
early in the spring, and. thoroughly subdue the 
grass.and weeds, and make the lind as mellow asa 
garden ; but we haye. found much benefit by break- 
ing up in July and making the surface mellow by 
repeated: harrowing and cultivating. Sow a peck 
of timothy seed per acre the last of August or first 
of September, and such other grasses 15 may be 
desired. - Roll after seeding. 

Cultivating Corn:—To hill or not to hill is still an 
open question, but no one doubts the advantage of 
thoroughly and repeatedly cultivating the corn crop. 
In the pressure of other work, however, many ne- 
glect to use the cultivater as freely a8 would be fon 
their interest. -- Lét the cultivators always be in 
readiness, so that when there is an hour to spare 
during haying, it may be profitably spent in the 
cornfield, It neyer pays to use a poor cultivator 
orto seta careless man to cultivate, as the hard 
spots that need it most, will be apt to be left un- 
stirred. Our own plan is to throw dirt enough to 
the plants to smother small weeds in the hill. 


Hay will be late this year, and the crop light: 
Make the best of it. See article on another page. 

Harvesting Wheat.—Cut as soon as the kernels 
cease to have any milk in them, but not earlier. 
Bind carefully, and set the shear es up firmly, so 
thiit they will not blow down. “Much wheat is fost 
from careless shocking. . If the weather is threaten- 
ing, itisa good plan to cap theshocks with a couple 
of sheaves. If the wheat is to be thrashed as it is 
drawn in, it should be allowed to stand in the shock 
until the kernels are quite hard and dry, otherwise 
the wheat will be sure to heat in the granary, and 
in any case it will be necessary to turn it over oc- 
casionally, Wheat that is put in a staek or barn, 
may be drawn earlier.- Thrust the hand. jnto the 
middle of the sheaf under the band, and if there is 
no feeling of dampness, draw in at. once, provided 
there is no dew.or rain on the sheaves and the 
butts on the ground are dry. If the butts are damp, 
push over the shocks and expose the butts to the 
sun or Wind for an hour or so ahead of the pitcher. 
If you are short of barn room, put two good men 
on the bay, and Jet every sheaf be properly laid in 
courses and pressed firmly together. A, man who 
understands his business, can get one third more 
wheat into the barn than if the work is done care- 
lessly. When wheat is onee safely in the barn, it 
is a great mistake to thrash too early. - The straw 
and wheat will both be better if allowed ‘to remain 
for a month or two, or at any rate until the wheat 
is through sweating, The most ceonomical way to 
draw in wheat is with three wagons, one man to 
pitch, one man to each wagon, to load, drive, and 
unload, and two on the bay. . The “ weak. spot” 
is in not having the horses. start promptly the mo- 
ment the last sheaf in the shock. is on. its.way to 
the load. It not unfrequently happens that more 
time is oceupied in getting the wagon from ‘one 
shock to another than in pitching the shéek, A 
good pitcher, if the loaders understand theft Work, 
will send “home & load every fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, or 1’¢ fo 2 acres an hour of a fair crop of 
wheat of say 28 to 80 bushels per acre, 


Barley.—A good crop of barley that ripens evenly, 
is not diffienlt ‘to manage, but a poor, weedy crop, 
part green and part 90 ripe that it “ crinkles ”” down, 
will taxa “niai’s “tt ity and patience to get it 
into the barn without loss and in proper pondlition, 





a Our own onan is to o cut with a ‘self. raking reaper. 


Sometimes, when the straw isheavy, we bind it into 
sheaves. This is decidedly, the better way. Asa 
rule, hawevet, we cure. it loose, merely turning the 
gavels once in the forenoon and once in the after- 
‘noo#, and pittting into cock before night all that 
was cut in the forenoon. We think itis well to I¢t 
that cut in the afternoon Tie undisturbed as left by 
the machine untilthe next morning, when ft should 
be turned once or twice, and drawn in, if ready, in 
th@ afternoon. It is Very important to cure it thor- 
oughly, and not’ to draw in while any dew is on it. 
Peas,—We have tried many ways of harvesting 
peas, They can be pulled with arevolving wooden 
rake, but it is slovenly work, They cah be ** rolled” 
with a scythe intosmall heaps. With a short scythe 
they can be mown into swaths. Last year we cut 
a very heavy crop of peasand oats-that was badly 
lodged, with a Johnston Reapér. ‘It did the work 
to perfection. Pea straw, when well cured and 
not oyer-ripe; makes excellent fodder. ‘Tarn in an 
hour after‘eutting, and keep turning, so as to cure 
Yapidly and avoid unnecessary risk of rain. 
Animals.—In the-busy, driving season of haying 
and harvesting the live-stock.on the farm is very 
apt to be neglected. Beon your guard against this. 
Make it your personal business to see that the 
horses, cows, sheep, and pigs are attended to. Es- 
pecially see that no animal suffers for want of water. 
Sheep, especially the English breeds, do much 
better for a frequent change of pasture. After 
weaning turn the ewes into a rather poor pasture, 
and examine them every two or three days, tosee 
that their bags are not caked. Draw out the milk 
from those that are much distended. Let the lambs 
be put in the best pasture you have, and also give 
them half a pound of oats or bran each per day for 
a week ors0—the longer the better. Ifany scour, 
give them half a pint of milk-porridge, made with 
wheat flour, or in seyere cases. five to ten drops of 
laudanum. Change the pasture as often as possible. 
If not already done, dip the’lambs ‘in a solution of 
carbolic soap, to kill ticks, ete. If there is the 
slightest symptom of footrot, dress the feet of 
every sheep in the flock with crude carbolic acid. 
Smear the noses of the sheep with tar to keep off flies. 
Calves should have good pasture, pleuty of water, 
and access to shade and shelter. If they havea 
little grain or bran, it will be a great help to them 
Cows, unless the pasture is unusually good, should 
have a feed of corn-fodder twice a day. If very 
succulent, let it wilt a little before feeding. A quart 
or two of corn-meal per day, fed in connection with 
the corn-fodder, will make the latter as nutritious 
as the best grass. 
Take Care of your own Health, and of that of your 
family. See that the cellar is scrupulously clean. 
Whitewash frequently, Use chloride of lime freely 


about the sinks, sewers, etc. Recollect that dry | 


earth is a capital disinfectant, and is cheap in the 
country. We have an idea that there are out-houses 
that would not be quite so offensive if half a load 
of earth was shoveled into them every few weeks. 


”" 


Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
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The showers of June have started a fresh growth 
of weeds, and it is only, by constant cultivation 
that they can be subdued. During a dry season; 
much good can be done to plants of all kinds by 
keeping the soil well stirred. Never allow the 
work of weed-killing to get behind, for when weeds 
are once established itis very difficult to kill them, 
except by extra expense in time and money. 


oo 


Orchard and Nursery. 

The fruit ‘crop promises to be very large, ‘and 
ainple preparations must be made for harvesting 
and preserving it as fast as it ripens, Provide 
"baskets, barrels, crates, ctc., for trans- 
to market. 
ers would’ only take the time 
t, the remainder would bring 









a miuch higher price, more than enough to pay for 








rt the time and trouble hey be- 
sidés be more certain of a. crop every year. id 
a tree is allowed to perfect all the fruit. it séts, it 
becomes exhausted, and requires er meee years 
to regain its vigor. : 
Peaches.—Those ripening rely 
marketed, as they usually bring a good pries 
Grafts,--Pinch back the most vigorous shoots, 
to prevent their breaking off in high winds, 
Budding usually commences, this .month,.or- at 
least as goon as there are well-formed buds to be 
had, and when the bark of the stock will lift easily. 
Insects, —Watch the trees for late broods of cater- 
pillars,.and:if the trees are riper dig 
them out as soon as discovered. “ 
Black-Knot,—Cut out. and; damnatetediaaite- 
pearanee, for if not destroyed it, soon spreads over 
the entire tree, and finally throughout the orchard. 
Slugs must. be dusted with powdered lime: — 
Seeds.—Gather cherry-stones and mix, with sand, 
to prevent drying. Many seeds of ornamental 
trees require to be sown as soon'as ripe. Keep 
the rows of young seedlings clear of weeds, 
Suckers should be rubbed off a8 soon: as ‘they 
make their appearance, as they injure the looks of 
the tree, as well as interfere with its abisiies sas 
een ne fier bth 


Fruit Garden. 


Grape- Vines. —Keep the new i dod’ up, 
to prevent them from being preliiaktl high winds. 
Rub off all superfluous shoots es. oh as wat 
start. If mildew makes its appea : 
freely, applying it with a bellows: made espe 
for the purpose. Do not allow young vines just 
coming into bearing to bear more than 4 bance to 
the cane at their first fruiting, 

Currants and Gooseberries.—These . 
little. attention, except to look ont for. t 
they were properly pruned, so that ple 
and air can reach the fruit. to prevent tm 

Strawberries. —New plants are beat 
striking runners in, amall pots. 
As soon as the plants:are well r hey. 
set out in permanent .beds, and next. 1 easor 
produce a good crop, , Theeld beds 
clear of weeds. If.they, were. 
last spring they will require but 

Raspberries.—Old canes which 
bearing must be eut,out,.and the new; 
up to stakes or to a horizontal wie 
along the row. 
enough to leaye for fruiting next Bea 

Blackberries.—The new growth for bes 
next season must bé Kept in proper sha 
pinching the shoots, none of which shoul 
five feet high, and the laterals ent back to 18 tie 

Dwarf Trees of whatever shape must 
pinched back, and will need a good |! 
tion during the growing season. | 
cially necessary in dwarf trees, ‘as 
grown by allowing only a portion to pe 

Preserving Fiuit,—When’ one has a 
of fruit, it is desirable to dry and . can a3 
possible, as it will keep for: 
in cans and jars perfectly 
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years the ground may be ¢ pe 
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bes Tarren anarina 3 Sprinkle the plants 
with air-slaked lime when the dew is on; it will 
tend to prevent injury by the cabbage-worm. 

Carrots.—Thin out as soon as they are well up, 
and keep down all weeds until the tops are so large 
as to: prévent working between the rows. 

Cor#-Sow ‘early sorts this month, as they will 
usually give one picking at least before the frost. 

Cucumbers—Sow the Long Green variety for 
vickles; using plenty of manure. 

” Hgg-Plants need warm weather as well as plenty 
of manure, aid an Occasional watering of liquid 
manure, to enable them to bear profitably. Place 
hay or straw under the fruit, to keep it from touch- 
ing the ground. ' 

adite may be:sown for late salad, if it is used. 

Herbs are bést when grown as a second crop. 
They should be sown in beds or boxes, and after- 
wards transplanted ; they do best when set out late. 

Teeks, where the plants are too thick to remain, 
may be transplanted into a rich soil. Six inches is 
near cnough to have them grow well. 

Melons:—Keep the soil stirred until the vines 
cover the ground, ard pinch back where they grow 
too vigorously. 

Onions. — Keep the ground between the rows 
stirred often, and a dressing of salt and ashes will 
be of benefit; ifiteo thick, thin out. 

Potatoes,—The ground occupied by early potatoes 
may be planted with late cabbages or turnips. The 
green tops should be,turned under with the plow, 
when, they will decay rapidly. 

 Rhubarb.—As soon as fruit becomes plenty, allow 
the rhubarb te rest, cutting off the flower-stalks as 
fast as they appear, as they exhaust the plants. 

Sweet- Potatoes, whether in hills or in ridges, must 
be hoed often, and the vines not allowed to root. 

Squashes.—Hoe ‘often until the vines cover the 
ground, and after this pull out the weeds which 
appear above the vines. 

Tomatoes do best if trained upon trellises, as in 
this way they ripen more evenly. If trellises can 
not be made, brush, or some hay laid around each 
plant, ‘will keep the fruit from contact with the 
ground. Pick off the green caterpillar which de- 
stroys the foliage and young fruit. 

Weeds.—The constant use of the hoe and rake is 
necessary to keep the weeds under, and if they are 
not allowed to grow higher than an inch, weeds can 
easily be destroyed with a sharp rake. 


——»-— 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns will need to be mowed once a weck, in 
order to keep them in good condition. A large 
lawn may be cut quite easily with a lawn-mower ; 
small hand-mowers are now very common and quite 
cheap. Any perennial weeds that make their ap- 
pearance should be pulled out; the annual ones are 
easily destroyed by constant mowing, 

Hadgings around paths or flower-beds must be cut 
with the edging-knife, and the weeds and grass 
pulled out of the paths. 

Stakes,—Many plants require support in the shape 
of stakes and trellises; these should be inconspic- 
uous in color, and concealed as much as possible. 

Climbers. —The new growth of Wistarias and 
otheFelimbing plants ought to be trained, so that 
it may not be broken by high winds. 

Dahlias.—Tie up to stakes as soon as the plants 
are tall enough to require it. Water if needed. 

* Roses.—A very neat and pretty way of training 
rosés is to peg them upon the ground, so that the 

bratiches cover the entire surface. Pegs 6 or 8 
with a hook at the end, are easily made, 
bent double, may be used in fasten- 






is. —G eine. they ripen, and after the 
sy en the seed, and place them 





in papers labeled with the name and date. Seeds 

of perennials should be sown as soon as ripe. 
—_—e——- 

Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Shading and watering are the principal things to 
attend to in the greenhouse, Shade must be sup- 
plied to camellias by means of cloth screens, or 
whitewashing the glass. Give plenty of water to 
hanging baskets. Look after insects, and see that 
none are allowed to get a foothold in the houses. 
To destroy red spider, keep the air constantly moist. 
Make cuttings of all plants needed for winter bloom- 
ing, in order that they may become well established 
before winter, This is a good time to look after a 
supply of potting earth, and for turning over the 
pile already prepared. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 


———o——_ 
Gold advanced to 114%, closing June 13th at 118% .... 
Mov ts in Breadstuffs have been on a more extensive 











scale, particularly in Corn and Oats. The receipts of 
Corn have been very heavy, and receivers have been free 
sellers, reducing prices materially, and leading to a brisk 
business, in the main for export, though in part for home- 
trade purposes, and on speculative account. The arrivals 
of Corn on Wednesday, June 12th, were extraordinarily 
large, having exceeded 617,000 bushels, much of the 
amount “ out of condition,’’ rendering contract deliveries 
difficult and unusually unsatisfactory to operators. The 
dealings in Wheat have been comparatively moderate, 
shippers having given most of their attention to Corn, 
though prices were quoted lower. Rye and Barley have 
been in request, but much easier in price. Oats have 
been in fair demand, but quoted cheaper.....Provisions 
have been less active; hog products have held their own 
well as to values. Beef nominally unchanged. Butter 
and Cheese closed dull and heavy, with bnyers reluctant 
to operate freely at even the reduced figures, particularly 
for shipment......Eggs closed about steady, but very 
quiet...... Hay, lower and less urgently sought after..... 
Hops held firmly, but inactive. Few desirable lots were 
available at the close..... Wool ruled quite dull, in the 
main, but toward the close attracted more attention, 
chiefly to meet the more urgent requirements of manu- 
facturers, on the basis of previous quotations. Domestic 
has been in very light supply, and holders have been firm 
in their views. New clip arrives slowly from all sections. 
The offerings of foreign, particularly of other than prime 
to choice grades, have been comparatively liberal at the 
ruling figures, holders meeting the demand with prompt- 
ness, the principal dealings having been in Cape. The 


final adjustment of the tariff has tended to stimulate pur- | 


chases..... Tobacco has been in good demand, largely for 
export, at steadier prices.....Seeds have been dull and 
irregularin value..... A Butter and Cheese Exchange is 
in contemplation, in the interest of receivers and dealers. 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
June 14, 1872, and for the corresponding month last year. 

1. Me: pact” AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
our. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley.  Oata, 
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26 d's this 3 m *thh.295,000 1,119,000 sine 184,500 $28,000 1,397,000 
mesthe tast m’th.184,000 941,000 1 347,000 127,000 604,000 
$ alms hells oes 4401 6086.14 orn. Rye. Barley. asm 

's thigm’th 000 168,500 

24.d’s last m’th.204,000 1,795,000 398, 000 136,000 249,000 1,464,000 
Re Seatuaas— 5 with same 7 iod at this time last year. 
Reo ee bey of Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 di ays ys 1872... .295,000. 1,119,000 5,172,000 184,500 328,000 1,397,000 
27 days 1871. ..271,000 Bist 000 2,876,000 87,000 41,000 1,413,000 





SaLEs. Flour. . Wheat,. Corn. _ Rye. Barley. Oats. 
26 d’s 1872. ..194,000 1,401,000 8,119,000 168,500 138,000 1,448,000 
27 d’s 1871... "247,000 27 45,000 2 x 983,000 65,000 23,000 1,156,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to June 12. 





Flour. _Wheat. Corn. Rye, Barley. Oats. 
a 363,380 8,242,961 6,966,769 252,62 2256 15,178 
1871. .- 874,090 6,153,722 8,200,638 34,9 78338 14;839 
1870. 727.097 5,435,282 _ 130,519 30/593 ——. 9,373 
1800.22.27 Bown Shoaseo Lge —— TOO apo 
MBB c.. wiviss 403,556 - 2,580,805 8,559,097 153,093 ——— 39,008 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat, ay ba Terie. Oats, Malt, 
1872. bush. bush. bush. 
June ii...... 481,241 186s EH i ae iaie 7,269 
May 8....... 1,015,553 197,208 271, 115,022 80,447 
April 8...... 1,881,946 424,856 ao 190,601. ” 98,887 pclae 


ay on ietae  iee 71,983 
April 10..... 811,871 180, SR oer f ‘ais 1 ar 
March 18.... 785 204,388 ioe es ee 
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New York ‘thee-stbck Markets, 
Beeves. Cows. ope Swine. Tot't, 
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WEEK ENDING 


oe. eee 8,529 106 4,443 14,660 28,058 55,796 
eS 7481 98 4,658 a 112 87,199 70,498 
SEE. césashocessecd 8,249 9 3,904 14,025 41,177 . 
June 10th.. oo eee M018 6 3. 508 44'120 
Total in 4 Week: 183,222 362: 16,528 


do. for prev. 5 Weeks. 40, y351 424 18,985 6058 lone 296,229 
Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Stine. 

eva Lg i ae P- s Pp iaais Py 

do. do, prev’s a. -7,283 182 1,786 17,456 on 
Average per Week, 1871.....7,187 88 2,301 25, 182 25,197 

Beef Cattle.—Cattle have been coming forward un- 
usually free this spring, good markets encouraging ship- 
ments. Texas is giving us many cattle, no less than 3,160 
arriving from that State during the past month, some of 
them made fat by feeding in Missouri. The demand has 
been very good, and prices gradually worked up until last 
Monday, when 5 310 were on sale and a dull trade was the 
result, some stock holding over. Hot weather was m- 
favorable. The railroads have been taxed to their full 
capacity, to bring stock forward, and there is talkcof ad- 
vancing the freights. Late rains make tall grass, and 
there is quite ademand for stock cattle, largely séletted 
from the wholesale markets at Buffalo and Albany. Just 
at the close the feeling is heavy, but probably this dull- 
ness will be of short duration. Prices are not very much 
lower, but sales are slow. 

Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 


May 20, ranged 11 @18c. Lar; rere 12 c. Av.12 
May 2ith, do. 11 @18%e. deed iia Ke. 2: 12 
June 8d, do. 10%@13¥c. do. e. -y os 
June 10th, do. 10 @14 c. do. do.11 @lsKe, do. 12 


Mileh Cows,.—Milk has not been so abundant be- 
fore, nor so cheap, for many years... This/has‘had.a deprees- 
ing influeuce-upon the fresh-cow trade, offset, offeet ti po 
degree, by the high price of beef, making fat dry 
valuable; Just now there is a better demand, milk conn 
ning to improve with the hot weather, which always in- 
creases its use. Common cows sell at $30@ $45, fairat 
$55 @ $65, and good to prime at $70@ $80. +», Onlves. 
—There is a further improvement in all kinds of calves, 
the demand being good. A few extra-fat Jerseys have 
been sold at 9%c. We have seldom seen calves come in 
so fat. Cheap milk has led‘farmers to put it into veal. 
Good to prime milk-fed live calves are worth. 8%. @ 
9c. @ Ib. ; common to fair sell at %c. @8e., with buttermilk 
and grass calves at Sc. @ 6%c....Sheep and Lambe. 


—There have been much larger arrivals, lambs coming . 
| forward freely. Sheep, too, came in faster after the shear 
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ing season was over, Prices have gradually settled, and 
the market closes decidedly dull. Of course the prices of 
sheep are all given for shorn lots. Lambs have a wide 
range, some poor lots of 37 tbs. selling at 8%c., common 
to fair Ohio, Virginia, and Kentucky at 10c. @ 11¢. ; fair to 
prime Jerseys and State at 11c. @ 11¢.,a few extras of 
60 ibs, reaching 30c.. Poor to medium sheep are quoted 
at 5%c. @ 6c. B D.; fair to good at 6%c. @ %c., and 
choice T4c.....4 Swine.—Hogs still come forward too 
fast for any improvement in prices. They have continued 
quite uniform during the entire month. The Western 
country is said to be fallof hogs, made, by 9 bountifal 
crop of corn Jast season. Live are worth 4\%c.@4i¢. ; 
city-dressed Western, 54c. @ 5%c. 
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SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
STILL OFFERED. 








MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, OPEN.—WEIGHT 2 oz. 


The General Premium List closed July ist. The 
following Special Premiums are continued until 


further notice : 


The Multum in Parvo Knife for 8 
subscribers to American Agriculturist at $1.50 a 
year; or 4 subscribers to Hearth and Home at $3.00 
a year; or 5 subscribers for one year to both the 
above papers at $4.00 a year. (Knife sent post-paid.) 


The Beckwith $10 Sewing Ma- 
chine for 12 subscribers to American Agriculturist 
at $1.50 a year; or 6 subscribers to Hearth and 
Home at $3.00 a year; or for 10 subscribers to both 
papers at $4.00 a year. 


N. B.—T'wo half-year subscribers in all 
the above cases may count for one full year ina 
Premium Club List. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO KNIFE, CLOSED.—3 inches long. 


Pulp for a Deep Well. — “A. 8.,” 
Mercer Co., Pa., has a well 40 feet deep, and wishes to 
know the best pump for it. The American Submerged 
Pump is caleulated for wells of this depth; the price is 
$15, without the pipe. The Bridgeport 
Co., 5&5 Chambers et, New York, are the manufacturers. 
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containin variety tems, including man 
good Hints sokutumguttane whch toe throw inte unaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 
Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by ‘mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (60 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 

Clabs can at any time be increased by remitting 
foreach addition the price paid by the original members ; 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other clab rates. 





Potato Queries.—When a branch of a 
rose-bush that has usually borne white roses bears red 
ones, we call tha a sport. When a shrub that usually 
bears green leaves pushes out a twig upon which the 
leaves are all veined with yellow, we call that a sport. 
When a potato that usually bears long and white tubers 
produces a short and red one, or one that differs in any 
marked manner from the ordinary character of the vari- 
ety, we call that a sport of the potato. There is no proof 
that the impregnation of the blossoms of a potato plant 
with the pollen of another variety will effect any change 
in the tubers of that plant. 


Northern Pacific R.R.—A Good 
Record.—“ Investigating committees ’’ have been the 
order of the dey during a year past, and in most cases 
their necessity has been proved. A notable exception 
has occurred {n the case of the Congressional Committee 
directed to examine thoroughly the affairs of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company. The report completely 
vindicates the officers and agents of the Company, and is 
in every sense very satisfactory. The workis thoroughly 
done, in the best manner, and no one is found dipping 
his own hand into the treasury, directly or indirectly, by 
means of contracts or supplies furnished. 








Veterinary Education. — ‘Orphan 
Boy,” Waverley Hights, Pa.—Write to New York College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, Lexington ave., near 33d st., 
New York, for circular. 


Lane’s Beet.—“ Subscriber,” Chattanooga, 
Tenn.—This will grow where other root crops will suc- 
ceed. There is no more seed to be had, and you can not 
try it this year. 

Asparagus Bed.—“ A. A. B.,” Ontario.— 
Spring is the most convenient season for making an As- 
paragus bed. You will find directions at the proper 
season in our hints under Kitchen Garden. When well 
set, the bed will, if properly cared for, last many yéars. 

: ; 

Large Immigration. — Ten thousand 
immigrants landed in New York on Monday, May 20th. 
This is the largest number that has ever arrived in any 
one day. 


Ginseng.—' A. E. T.,”” Havre de Grace, Md. 
—Ginseng is the root of Aralia (Panaz quin- 
quefolium of the older botanists), a plant which grows in 
rich, moist woods, especially in mountainous districts. 
It is comparatively rare in the Eastern States, but is still 
abundant in some parts of the South and West. The 
root is from three to nine inches long, and as big round 
as one’s finger. It has a peculiar aromatic and a some- 








what sweetish and mucilaginous taste. Medicinally, it 
is of no value save as a mild aromatic, The Chinese 
Ginseng is the root of Panax Schinseng, and is highly 
valued by the Chinese, it being sometimes ‘old for its 
weight in gold. The word ginseng in Chinese signifies the 
‘* Wonder of the World,”’ and we do not wonder at it, as 
it has power, according to the Chinese physicians, ‘“‘ to 
make old people young,” and to “‘ render a man immor- 
tal, if anything on earth can do so.” As our Ginseng is 
not essentially different from the Chinese, and probably 
quite as efficacious, it is exported in considerable quan- 
tities to immortalize the @elestials. We have not known 
of any attempts to cultivate it for commercial purposes. 





Fairs in August.—Our lar list of 
fairs is published in September, as the matodty occur in 
that month and later. We have received*notice of two 
which take place in August, which are:,Boone Go, Mo., 
at Columbia, Ang. 27-831, and Mahaska Co., Iowa, at 
Oskaloosa, Aug. 27-80. bs 


Double-furrow Plow.— The double- 
furrow plow is no new invention, as is often supposed. 
It was in use in England 200 years ago, seventy years 
ago the first patent was taken out for improvements on 
the old form, sixty years ago several patterns were made 
by different makers, and now they are said to be used by 
ten thousand farmers in Great Britain. 

We Give it up. — We have again and 
again requested that persons making inquiries to be 
answered by mail, should inclose only the return postage. 
Heretofore we have, when 25c., 50c., $1, etc., have been 
sent ‘‘for information,” returned the amount minus the 
three cents for postage. We find that this costs altogether 
too much time and trouble. If people will disregar@ our 
repeated request, we give notice that while we have no 
information to sell at any price, we can not bother with 
making return change. If they put in more than a three- 
cent stamp, it issomuch money thrown away. We wish it 
to be very distinctly understood that we do not accept the 
excess over the amount required for return postage as a 
compensation, and that we incur no obligation whatever 
in retaining what we have frequently requested should 
not be sent. 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS.—An unusually 
light job we have this month, for though we have the 
basket full of letters and circulars, those referring to 
swindles not previously exposed in these columns belong 
largely to one class—the “Queer” operators. .... At 
Bridgeport, Ct., in the “Land of Steady Habits,” they 
have a Mammoth Lottery, got up with no little ingenuity 
in the use of printer’s ink, and pretty well calculated to 
draw in the dollars from the Micawber class, which is 
large everywhere. It is claimed that every payer gets his 
money’s worth, to start with, and, in addition, a chance 
in a Grand Distribution of more than half a million dol- 
Jars’ worth of all sorts of things, such as houses, lots, 
engravings, carriages, pianos, shawls ($850 to, $1,000- 
each), oil paintings ($800 each), point-lace collars ($40 
each), a $125 saddle, $20 family Bibles, etc., etc., etc., 
etc.—a grand mélange of gifts surely—when all the tickets 
are sold, amounting to ‘‘ several hundred thousands *’—we 
don’t know how many hundreds of thousands! Lots of 
indorsements of the manager are printed from Mayors, 
Congressmen, etc., down (or up) to “respectable citi- 
zens.” Probably ‘‘several hundred thousand” people 
will rush in with their $1, $2,*and $8 each: * Sensible 
people will buy what they want at-regular prices. If we 
granted all that the manager claims this scheme, we 
should still advise all people to let it alone severely. 
Lotteries, and all schemes and games of chance, are bad 
in their influence. They cultivate a proclivity to look for 
chance fortune, rather than to honest effort and industry. 
Every person who invests’a dollar in any ehance #cheme 
—be it lottery, gift enterprise, or otherwise— is posi- 
tively and permanently injured thereby...:.. Thomas D. 
Thorp, the note swindler described last month; offers at 
737 Broadway cigar Revenue Stamps at one fifth their 
value, on the pretense that his cousin is ii the Govern- 
ment printing-office at Washington, and supplies him 
with extra sheets surreptitiously printed... He, of.course, 
pockets all the receipts, and is not come-at-able when 
sought for. .We have received alot more of his swin- 
dling $965 ‘‘ notes” scattered over the country, a8 de- 
scribed last month. ...A chap at Charlotte, Mich., calling 
himself F. A. Ellis & Co., successor to J. V. Johnson, is, 
or recently. was, offering disgusting books, pictures, im- 
plements, etc, The good people of Charlotte, if there are 
any there, should clear out this disgraceful nuisance ; 
parents should guard their sons from: getting his numer- 
ous circulars, and only those who believe there is “honor 
among thieves” will forward money for his ** goods,” if 
they are themselves depraved enough to want them for 
use or sale. ....A Missouri subscriber ‘writes that he 
sent 2c. for some fine watermelon seeds ativertised in 
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a2 iy I f the seeds received some 
page e! 3 rere ele . Pardee & Co., the watch 

5 of Binghamton, N. Y., who pre- 
ie Oe Watches, etc., for $2.24, which he 
don’t,....We gladly believe that every postmaster 


in all th country was too much of a man (or woman, as 
the case may be) to give any response to the solicitations 
of the Pittsburg man who offers such glowing financial 
returns to cach one who will aid him in * dosing” the 
people witha new medicine. Every person who in any 
way, direétly or indirectly, aids in the distribution of 
any , Or specific, or secret remedies, is an enemy 
to his wace......All “Surgical and Medical Institutes” 
at New. York, ee Milwaukee, Philadelphia, and 
elsewhere, which advertise medicines, books, prescrip- 
tions, recipes, marriage guides, cures for private diseases, 
etc., are humbues, and should be let alone... .g" PUT 
NO CONFIDENCE in any one of the Wundreds of thou- 
sands of certificates of cures effected by this, that, or the 
other medicine. A large part of them are manufactured ; 
another part come from persons who imagined them- 
selves; sick, ‘and having recovered while taking some 
medi¢ine, and in spite of it, are ready to praise it as their 
preserver or curer; and perhaps in one case in a hundred 
thousand some simple remedy happened to meet an in- 
dividual want; Bat, even were all genuine and truce, it 
would be no guarantce at all that the same medicine 
would not be even harmful to you...... The million peo- 
ple, more or Jess, who are looking for fortune from some 
deceased relative in England, and spending their moncy 
in advertisements and agencies, would be far more likely 
of in life if they eschewed these hopes, and fol- 
lowed ‘honest callings.. We have heard a great deal 
about expected fortunes from wealthy deceased relatives 
abroad, butcan not recall a single instance where any- 
- thing ewbstantial was ever reccived...... The “ Spanich 
Policy” at 22 West 4th ‘st., alias 16 South 5th ave., New 
York)-conducted by a chap under the name of A. B. 
Norton, @ias Isaac Winchell, alias N. A. Personia, alias 
James Allen, is a pure, unmitigated swindle... .. The 
§* Queer,”? or pretended sellers of counterfeit money, 
still work vigorously.. The safety of this swindle, because 
those who hold correspondence with operators can not 
appear against. them without self-crimination, makes it 
more attractive than any other. The operators pocket 
all the money sent them, and have no expenses exccpt 
for cirenlars. When they can get-a line from any person, 
even offinguiry, they pursuc a system of terrorism and 
threats of exposure, often getting hush-mency in this 
way. We have before us an amusing assortment of such 
letters from one of these swindlers, who calls himself E. 
C. Haines, 688 Broadway, to a subscriber at Whitehall, 
Mich., and others. Of course, no one needs to heed the 
raving, scolding, or coaxing of such villains. As the 
N. Y. P. O. delivers no letters to swindlers,.and is pretty 
‘sharp it discovering them, one operator (Elias) sends out 
slips under many names, such as John H. Kinkhead, 
David Curran, Henry Oatman, Lemuel Haines, Joseph 
Hoffman, E.W, Tarrant, Herman Andrews, James Moore, 
Ezra Whitcomb, Martin Bowker, Rollin Burdick, Darius 
Driscoll, ete., all at No. 22 West 4th st., New York ; alias 
M. Keating. No. 10 South 5th ave., alias James Moore, 
305 W. 20th st. All the above fifteen different namés 
are appended to the same circular offering counterfeit 
money, and each claiming that he had sole charge-of en- 
graving the plates on which the Government greenbacks 


were printed! 


Lock for Bob-Sleds.—“ A Subscriber” 
wants a description of the best lock for bob-sleds.—This 
will be timely a 3 or two hence, and possibly before 
then some of our will give us ‘sketches or draw- 
ings of some new kinds which we can publish. There 
is a great variety of them in use. 





To Keep Cistern-Water Pure.— 
“A Reader” asks how to keep cistern water from be- 
coming stagnant (or impure) daring the dry summer 
weather. We never foundany difficulty in keeping watcr 
sweet during the summer montis in a cistern to which 
a filter was attached similar to. that: described in March, 
page 96. If there is no filter, put into the cistern a 
bushel of fresh pounded charcoal, inclosed in aclean bag. 


Farms of a Thousand Acres in 
New Work,—*G.E. M.” wishes to know if there are 
twenty-five farmers in the State of New York, each pos- 
sessing a thonsand acres of tillable land. According to 
the census of 1870 (advanced sheets of which have been 
published) there are 96 farms of 1,000 acres and over in 
that State. If this does not fully answer the question, it 
is all the information we have on the subject. - 


Haw of Hoek:.—«“w. L. IL,” Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., has some cows troubled with haw 
or hooks, which "fsa it ! of the membrane 


’ 


. Whicheweeps and clears the eyeball. Some of his valuable 








cows have di¢d,—It is doubtful whether this is the sole 
cause of the tronble ; very probably there is general dis- 
turbance of thie health, and the help- of a good veterinary 
surgeon should be sought. Generally bathing with cold 
water, in Which a dramof sulphate of zinc to a pint is 
dissolved, with a dose of cooling medicine, as a pound of 
Glauber’s-salt, is: sufficient to reduce the inflammation. 
The membrane, though much swollen, should uo’ be cut 
off, as is sometimes done. 

Poke-Root.—c. L. Hill, Glasgow, Fis. (2), 
asks ifgarget or pokeweed, mentioned in the Agréculturist 
of July, 1871, is what is generally called poke-root.—Yes, 
It has a long, thick, fleshy root, and is a tall, branch- 
ing plant, bearing clusters of dark purple berries. 





Castings.—“ X. Y. Z.,”’ Elizabethtown, Ky., 
wants.to know where he can get some small castings 
made.— At Louisville, Ky., which is in his neighborhood, 

How to Warm Cream for Churn- 
ing.—“ Reader,” Theresa, N. Y., wants to know how to 
warm his cream for churning, and what temperature is 
best for it, and what temperature is best for setting milk 
for cream to rise ?—As good a way as any, where there 
are no other convenietices, is to havea shelf near the 
stove, and a few hours before ehurning set the eredm-jar 
on it, and stir repeatedly until itis.of the same tempera- 
ture as the room, or about 62 degrees. 
kept at about 55 degrees when set for cream, and the tem- 
perature should be uniform. * 


Petrified Squash.—J. T. Ewbank sends 
us from Salado, Texas, a fossil known in that country as 
a ‘petrified squash.” It, however, belongs to the aniinal 
kingdom, and is a very beautiful fossil Echinus, living 
forms of which are found upon our coasts, and are known 
as Sea-urchins and Sea-hedgehogs. 





Walnuts.—“ E. N. N.,”? Mount Joy, Pa.— 
Plant the walnuts in the fall where they are to grow, or 
keep the nuts in sand until spring. 


Changing the Color of Hair.—‘“I. 
C.,”’ Aiken, 8. C., wants a method of changing the color 
of white spots of hair which grow over healed sores on 
his horse.. We know of none, although we have heard 
of several, one of which is to rnb hot, melted lard on the 
spots, but we have noconfidence in it. If there are any 
effectual methods, we should be glad to hear of them, 


Why Butter won’t Comcec.—‘J. M. 
B.,”’ Quasqueton, Iowa, says his experience is, that if 
cows go too Jong without salt, the churning takes more 
than twie@as fong, and when this happens with him, the 
boys are scolded and sent for the salt-box, and next time 
the butter comes in reasonable time. 

Clark’s Compost.—¥. Hunt, Manchester, 
N. H., writes about a notice of Clark’s Compost in the 
Agriculturist for May, and states that ‘he believes Mr. 
Clark to be an honest man. We readily believe in the 
honesty of this opinion, as a man may ¢ell a poor compost 
at a high price and yet honestly believe he is doing no 
wrong. But having paid Mr. Clark his price for the secret, 
and also having strictly kept the engagement made in 
purchasing it, we do not see there is anything to prevent 
us from considering it not worth the money asked for it, 
or from advising others to lay out five dollars in a more 
profitable manner. 





—_—— 


May Conveyer.—“A Subscriber,” Seneca 
Co., Ohio, asks if there is any better haysconveyer, for 
unloading in the barn than that figured in the Agricultur- 
ist of 1865, page 212. This was the Halstead hay-fork 
attachment. Since then the Hinman Conveyer has been 
introduced, which sezms to us to be an improvement in 
some respects, 

Sandford Corn.—“ Northern New York” 
asks if we wonld recommend the Sandford Corn for that lo- 
cality. Generally there is no good done by going from home 
for seed corn. Itis the easiest crop to improve by select- 
ing seed and good cultivation. We don’t like the Sandford 
corn much, ; 


American Fruit-Preserving Pow- 
der.—In answer to inquiries regarding this article ad- 
vertised in American Agriculturist, we will say that we 
have advertised it each year for the past four years ; and, 
before inserting the first advertisement, we investigated 
the matter, and satisfied ourselves that it was harmless 
and efficient. “Since that time, and during the past three 
years, some of our associates have used the Preserving 
Powder, with satisfactory results, and esteem it a very 
valuable and praiseworthy article. As to keeping fruit 





in wooden kegs and barrels, that is a new feature, and 


Milk should be | 





claimed for the first time in our Jast issac. We neve not j 
so tested it ourselves, but have every assurance Of its 
truthfulness. As to the healthfulness of the powder’ 
is as healthful as common table-salt. ' 

Refuse Hops.—‘ Il. W.,” Lafayette, Inq 
These are considered by our suarket-cerdeeedé 88 eqhal in 
value, load for load, to the best stable manuré for al] 
gardening purposes. Wedo not know that they lave 
been used for potatoes. 





Peas and Oats. —‘‘F. 8.,” Atoll Ds, 
asks some questions about peas and oats asa mixed Gop, 
to which we reply that they may be sown as late as June 
or even July, and make a good crop of fodder which may 
be cut and cured like hay. Two am a am bushels of 

oats and ong aud a half of peasof 
sown late, age sufficient séed for am i a i ot 
grain may be threshed together and either chopped for 
feed, for which it is excellent, or separated, if, desired, in 
the fanning‘niill,. Mhis mixed ‘crop is tothitig héw, hay- 
ing been grown in Canada and in Scotland for. years, 
Personal. — People @o make some odd 
queries ; the following will serveas a specimen: * Wij] 
you please inform your readers what sound Col. Waring 
gives theg in his name, whether that of a in war, or ain 
ware; also, yvhence the tithe *@glonel’ ?”’—Just for the 
fun of the thigg we will aneWer that the Colonel's name * 
is pronounced.as if it wete spelled Waretng, andthe 
“ whence” of thewtitle Cologel is four years’ hard service 
in the army. He » marries and has been vaccinated, 


American © Hortienlturists for 
Europe.—Our contributory Petcr Hénderson, Bagi 
sailed for Europé on the 22d-ult- He-proposés” ‘tO pass 
afew months in Great Britain am@ on the Continent, 
where he hopes «to obtaim a respite from business and” 
the correspondence with which he is overwhelmed, 
On the same date therej#ailed by another a 
line, BK Biss, P. T. Quinn, and Josiah Hespys, al 
well kaown in the ROrticultural, world. These 
tlemen go upon a teur offobservation and pleasure, 
will no doubt bring back some interesting experi 

€53 a 


Cabbage-Fifies, — A correspondent in 
Brampton, Ontario, writes; I sawito-day a (to me) nevel 
method of getting ahead of, orrather getting over, the Cab- 
bage-fly. The seed-bed wag mage on a scaffold raised on 
posts about five feet from théground. The plants were 


about one and a half or two inelies high (this is not New 


York latitude), and were absolutely untouched by: the fly, » 
while others, sown at the same time on the grcund, 
within a short distanee,and otherwise treated :exactly tht 
same, were nearly destroyed. 


I do not know how to | 


account for it, unless the jutiips of the insect:are limited * 
to a certain hight, and these plants were beyond its.» 


reach.’’—This is not a new device, and our correspondent 
has suggested the.cause of its success. ro. ee _— 


Camellias.—“E. C. B.,” Beaufort, 8. C.— 
Camellias can be grown from seed. There is no probas ” 





bility that the produce will be like the varieties from ~ 
which the seed was taken, any more than with roses;or ; 


other plants far removed from their natural state. 





The Drive-Well.— Farmer,” Lexington, 


Tenn., askeif' this is'a hanibhg. "He Wants a well, bit fs 
afraid to try one of these until he knows something 
about it. It is no humbug, but a very useful thing i 
some circumstances. “Where the water is within tweity 
feet of the surface, it is a cheap and convenient welk. * 
We have used one and know. It is patented. 





Ensects.—“E. P. §.,”’ Clinton, N..¥.> ae 
answer your queries ‘n full) would require) a treatise. 
Briefly, then. Air-siaxed lime is the best thing we have 
tried for the green cabbage-worm..:.The insect which 


bores into the stem of ti-e encumber is. not. the one. that. 


feeds on the leaves. Itis the grub of a moth. We know 
of no remedy after the grub is in the vine» ‘The parent 
insect may probably be kept away by ‘sawdust, wet im. 
carbolie seap-suds, but we have wet had occasion to try 


.Frequent washing, particularly of the under-sideof » 


the leaves, will drive off red spiders..... We never tricd » 


introducing a remedy into the body of a tree, . Have no 
belief in its utility. Borers in apple-trees can be probed 
out. Open a hole by means of a knife or gouge, and run 
in a wire probe. 


Machine for making Nets. — john 


Gordon, ®regon, wants a machitte- for’ making “sciues ” 
and other nets:;—There are machines of this kind, but we 


he 


do not know who makes them. Makers should adver- > 


tise, as doubtless:there would be a demand for them, 
Other Basket Items on page 273. 
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Celery.—AxG. J.,”’ West Clevelapd, 0. We 
know of no special mapare for this crop. market 
gardeners ncar New York grow celery as a second crop. 
The ground is heavily manured for early cabbages, and 
when they are off, the celery gocs inwithout additional 
manure. Sométimes ashes, flour of bone, or other 
stimulating manure is atrewed along the rows, in order | 
to give the , plaiits a good start, A dressing of salt may 
be useful in keeping the ground moist. 





| 
| 
| 
Red Spiders.—‘Subscriber’’ has a bed of | 
stocks which are badly injured by the red spider. He 
says ‘‘ dampness has no effect upon them, as it has rained | 
nearly every day since the plants were placed there.” 

The spiders naturally work upon the under side of the | 
leaves, where they are sheltered from the rain. Usea 
syringe, by means of which the under surface of the 
leaves can, be wetted with .a solution of whale-oil soap 
or common soft-soap. 

Seeds of Forest .Trees.—T. F. Healy. 
With the exception‘of White and Red Maple and Elm, 
which should be sown in June, seeds should be planted | 
in the fall, or properly kept in sand during the winter, | 
and then planted in early spring... We can not tell you 
the best varieties unless we know whether you wish the | 
trees for shelter, fire-wood, lumber, or ornament. sol 


A Cook-eBook.—“ A Subscriber’ writes: 
“Will yon recommend through the columns of your 
paper a good, sensible, reliable couk-book?”’ The 
‘‘gensiblest’’ cook-book we know of is “Common- 
Sense in the Honsehold,”’ by Marion Harland. It can be 
sent from this office for the price, $1.75. 


Those Patent Gates.—H. C. Blake, 
Louisa Co., Iowa, writes on behalf of several of his 
neighbors, stating that two men are going about claiming 
five dollars from, cach farmer who has a gate similar to | 

| 
| 


the one figured-in the Agriculturist as early as Nov., 1864, 
for the right to use this gate, which they say is patented: 
It may be patentcd ; we have met men in the country | 
selling rights, but the patent is invalid, and the claim 
should be resisted, for the gate has been public property 
for fifteen years at least. It is worth while for the 
farmers to consider whether some restriction should not 
be puton the issue of patents for inventions, so called, 
which are utterly devoid of novelty, and make a move in 
the matter for their own protection, 


Bees, their Management and Cul- 
ture.—We have received the advance sheets of a little 
work, by Mrs. Tupper and Savery, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, entitled, “‘ Bees, their Management and Culture.”’ 
It is devoted mainly to the ways of Italian bees, and to 
explaining the more difficult methods—to ordinary bee- 
keepers, at least—of managing artificial swarming, and 
increasing the production of honcy. Mrs. Tupper is a 
bee-keeper, and what she knows of them has been 
learned by handling and observing them. 





The Mahaleb Cherry. — J. Beachy, 
Preston Co., West Va.—The Mahaleb Cherry is a native 
of the mountain regions of Southern Enrope, It differs 
from any of those cultivated for their fruit in having the 
flowers in racemes or strings, after the manner of our | 
common Wild Cherry. When young, the tree grows 
freely. You ean: ascertain whether the stocks you have 
purchased are the Mahale> or Mazzard by the odor of the 
bark, which in the Mahaleb is very strong and peculiar. 





Rape or Coleseed.—‘S. T. H.,” Leroy, 
N. Y¥.—Rape will flourish on a great variety of soils, pro- | 
vided they are clean, rich, and mellow. It is useless to | 
sow it on cloddy, poorly-prepared land. Thorough culti- 
vation previous to sowing the seed is absolutely essential 
toa goed crop. Sow from three to five pounds of secd 
per acre, broadcast, and harrow in with a light harrow. 
Two bushels of plaster per acre will be beneficial. We 
presume the seed can be obtained at the Rochester or 
Buffalo seed-stores, -We got our sced last year from R. 
If. Allen & Co., New-York, 


Thomas’s Smoothing Harrow.— 
“H. V.,"" Mendocino Co., Cal., asks if Thomas’s Smooth- 
ing Harrow is usefal to harrow in grain. Yes, excellent, 

Grapes in Indiana.— W. A.,” Logans- 
ort.—What you describe is apparently the prapé-vor. We 
do not know of any cure for it. The-best couzse is to get 
snch varieties as do not rot in your soil and locality, 
You do not say what your varieties are, 





Chester White Pigs.—“a Subscriber,” 
Watertown, Ct., asks who ig the most - and 
active breeder of Chester White pigs. If hewants the 








most trustworthy one ee these breedérs, ‘possibly not lame, we a let it “sR rh ue ay good 


he may not be the mostenterprising and active. Some- 
times most enterprising and active men come tq grief 


| and bring ‘their ctstomers there too. The names of 


breeders who we ‘have reason to believe are honest and 
trustworthy, will be found in the advertising columns. 
No other names are admitted. 





Treating Hen-Manure with Sul« 
phuric Acid.—‘ A Subscriber” asks whether hen- 


| manure is benefited by treating with sulphuric acid. 


Not at all. Itis as soluble as guano, and may be used 
in exactly the same manner. 

Poudrette or Superphosphate.— 
“T. J. S.,° Watertown, Ct., asks which is most valuable 
to apply with the seed, double-refined poudrette, or 
superphosphate. We believe from our experience that 
100 pounds of superphosphate is equal to 1,006 pounds of 
poudrette as sold in the market, but we would rather 
use Peruvian guano at $90 a ton, in preference to any 
other fertilizer, to be drilled with the seed. 


Tanning Buckskins.—Seth Fuller, 
Bond Co., Til, sends a method of tanning buckskins, 
viz.: take a skin, either green or well soaked, and flesh 
it with a dull knife ; spread the skin on a smooth log and 
grain it by scraping with a sharp instrument ; rub nearly 
dry over the oval end of s board held upright. Take the 
brains of the dcer or a calf; dry by the fire gently, put 
them into a cloth and boil until soft, cool off the liquid 
until blood-warm, with water sufficient to soak the skin 
in, and soak until itis quite soft and pliable, and then 
wring out as dry as possible; wash in strong soapsudd 
and rub dry, and smoke well with wood smoke. Instead 
of brains, ofl or lard may be used, and the skin soaked 
therein six hours.” This ue ‘* Indian tan.” 


Growing Geaan ‘©A Would-be Scien- 
tific Farmer’? wants a few facts relative to the grow- 


| ing of heavy crops of grass. He thinks it equally possi- 


ble to make six to eight tons of hay from one acre here as 
in England or Scotland. If he thinks so, why does le 
not try todo it? We have seen some good hay crops 
made in Great Britain, but certainly none so heavy as 
six tons per acre, and’we have not so favorable a clithite 
for grass as they have in that country. Still we are-very 


certain that our average hay crops might very well be’ 


doubled in yield by attention to preparing, seeding, and 
manuring the soil in the best possible manner, and by 
making use of irrigation wherever practicable. 

How to use ‘Tallow Scraps.—A 
farmer hasa quantity of tallow scraps which he is trying 
to decompose for manure, but they are insufferably 


| offensive and he proposes to mix lime with them ; how will 


that answer ?—Very badly for the manure, and his sense 
of smell too. The only proper method is to mix earth 
in sufficient quantities—say five or six loads to one of 
scrap—to absorb all the odors, which it will do most com-- 
pletely if enoughis used. They might alse be spread 
on the field and at once plowed under, and the ground 
again plowed for a fall crop early in September. 





Ayrshire Cows,.—An Ayrshire cow (Lizzie, 
562, A. H. B.j, wned in Pennsylvania, is said, by her 
owner, to’ have yiven in seven consecutive days in 
March 277} pounds of milk, from which was made 14 
pounds 14 ounces c? butter ; the feed was hay and two 
quarts.of oats and ccrn-meal per day. On-grass she now 
gives 23 quarts of milk per day. The secret-of the large 
milk cing of Ayrshire cows is that for scores of years 


| they have becn raised specially for this purpose by . 


selecting for breeding stock only the produce, both male 
and female, of the most productive cows, 





An Acre.—Our acre is the same as the 
‘*statute acre”? of Great Britain, equal to 4,840 square 
yards. But it is a difficult matter in Great Britain to 
know what an acre is, for there are there in common use 
the Irish and Lancashire acre of 7,840 square yards, the 
Scotch of 6,104, the Cunningham of 6,250, the Cheshire 
of 10,240, the Derby of 9,000, the North Wales of 3,240, 
the Welsh (the “ erw,”’ however that may be pronounced) 
of 4,320, the Leicester of 2,308%, the Westmoreland of 
6,760 yards, and others in still further variety ; the same 
peculiarity exists with regard to miles. And yet we can 


| not abide the little indefiniteness of our shillings. 





Spavin.—“P. C.,” Blairstown, Iowa, has a 
colt with an enlargement on the “-hongh” joint, which 
he lately blistered according to the advice of a horse- 
doctor, who called it “‘oscular joint.” The swelling 
now grows harder. It would probably be best to use 
iodine ointment rubbed twice daily on the swelling, 
which is doubtless an approaching spavin. This may 
effect'a cure, If this has no good effect, and the colt is 














ociieaee 

surgeon can be propipof!p ¢ 
Quince and re sure rT tO. ¥..Z.,"? 
Mowequa, Til ete t trees re- 
quire such @'s0if as willp of corn or 


potatoes. Stable manure, well med i. 
We should not use hen-manure on fruit-trees, but. re- 
serve it for corn and. other. quick-growing crops. 

never come amiss for pear or other fruit trees, Salt has 


ity 


been found useful as a for quinces, 
Mulching is beneficial to all ney-ganted toes Some 
growers prefer to have their qu ina bush form, 


with several stems from the base, _ peg ag a 
trunk. In either case it is necessary to out for 
borers, and if Soar eet inte ee Prem os hen ae c 


+ 


The Doctor's Talk abot ‘the Pris” 


You see, yonngsters, int we | we for reasons stated could 
not get this prize matter into the régular Boys and Girls’ 
pages, 80 we have to come over here among the old | 
I will get the printet to put a good big dash at thet 
this to separate it from the talk about mowing th 
sick cows, and the like—matters important en 
grown people, but perhaps not quite 80 SNE, yo 
most of you young ones. ~ 


Well, the old Doctor has been ‘happy, He | 
think that so many of his boys and g ris ie cae ne 
eyes and put down what they saw. 


come in ! *"Pwenty,; ‘nn ory ea hw ay 
times did I sit up late looking them over, 

tion taking walks with you! Ihavé! i 
old forests of Oregon; I have Tooled ut’ the eatly 
flowers of Maine, I have seen thé Hzarda’ and 
Jessamine in Georgia, and I have watched for ‘kophers tnt 
Kansas. T can tell you that T enjoyed it'all, ahd those of 
you who do not’ eet prizes Will! ‘Jenow that your letter#* 
were read and your lists looked over, no“mattéridw 
small they were. So many pleasant letters there were, 
and such a kindly-feeling—4t dtmostmakes gn old:felGiw 
fee] glad that. he has-no children ofthis own, andcan take" 
into his:affections. so many boys and girls whom, le has, 
never seen and never may see, So many.tonching.Jetters,: 
too! One poor little thing was taken down withameasles,, 
and had to leave her list incomplete: ». One boy, avho-gent, 
a very good list, had to work all the time, and could only 
put down guch animals jas he saw while cpgagedriat his 
farm labors. . Some. dear. little, chicky, too. -yeung: to» 
write, printed their lists, Such a.good spiritytoo, in- 
most of the letters; ever so many saying: that if ahey- 
did not get a.prize they were abundantly. repaid for their, 
trouble,iu.the pleasure they. had in making up.their lists, 
You have all had a good time, and the only one who feels, 
badly over it is the Doctor.. Lam so sorry that I can not 
give a prize or a |personal acknowledgment derevary 












| blessed one of you. As in former cases; some whe do 
| not receive prizes will hear from me,and those. who-have » 


sent plants to be. named will be duly answered, , ; 

You will recollect that this time the prizes are al 
books. So I wish the prize-winners to tell me what book » 
they would like that retails for $2 ortless, or at least say. 
what subject they would like the book to treat of. I was 
glad to find that these. who,asked for bdok prizes, fer 
the stories selected works.on botany and similarsubjeets. - 

There were in all a few over 570 letters. 

Now for the prizes, which have only been. determined 
on after long examination, comparison, counting, and 
much deliberation. If the prizcs were twenty for early 
class, it would not be difficult, but where.there 5 agi 
three, you can imagine how hard the task must be, | 

Girls between 12 and 16. ase oll 

ist. Louie L. Bateham,Painesville, 0, , : fish. O74ED 

2d. Josie Bell Stewart, Lowell, Mass. « 

8d. Mary J. Sinclair, New York City. 

Girls tinder TR eee 

ist, Marian Hayward, Ayer, Mass. ia 

2d. Alice L. Keith, Bridgewater, Mass. 

3d, Alice Campbell Hotchkiss, New Hambut:th, N. + 

Boys between 12 and 16. \ 

ist, Abraham Resh, Enterprise, Pa,p 9 8 a ee 

2d. Ennis Dubois, Waverley, N. . oftak ed) ats 

3d. G. E. Shiras, Newcastle, Pa. oe ee 

Boys under. 12. be oy £4 

ist, Willie B. Marlatt, Mauhattan, Kas; 5 5 se 

24. Oscar M. Messenger, Baraboo, Wis. e r 

3d. Wellington Woolfolk, Woolfolk’s P. O., Vas: 

‘There are a number in each class to which I wish to - 
give honorable mention, but as I write at the last minute, 
I have not.time to do it here, . , 

Now let us all enjoy ourselves quietly during the hot 
months, and he ready for more fan when the cooler —, 
and longer evenings come. Tas Bagrop, 


Other Basket ems on page 278. °° 
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Reasons. - 
“The Jarge class of Advertisements and of paid Business 
and Editorial “Notices” constantly rejected from the 
Américan Agriculturist ana from Hearth and Home, if 
admitted, would alone supply tens of thousands of dol- 
each journal every year. This lack of an income 
is received by most other journals, is a good rea 
m why such journals should have a large paying circu- 
and would even justify comparatively higher sub- 
scription rates. 

The ‘readers themselves could, and in’ most cases 
would, pay more’to find’the desired information and 
matter in journals free from advertisemeuts of 
medicines, humbugs, unreliable persons and 
things. They have less fear of being cheated themselves, 
or of having their children corrupted or led astray. 
As the subscription rates of American Agriculturist 
Hgzrth and Home are not higher, but on the contrary 
¢ lower, than those of most other journals prepared at 
similar expense, will not the readers take pleasure in 
doing something towards increasing the circulation? 
Can not each of our present readers influence the sub- 
scription of one other person, to begin with July ist, in 
accordance with notices elsewhere? The publishers will 
appreciate the favor. 


if 


He 








Hioney-Dew. — “J. M. 8.," Strawberry 
Plains, Tenn.—The article referred to should have stated 
that there are two kinds of Honey-dew—one exuded by 
plant-lice, as there described, and the other an exudation 
ef a. sugary liquid from the leaves themselves. The 
article told the truth, but was at fault in not telling the 
“whole truth.” 

Department of Agriculture.— G. 
W. F.,” Nashua, N. H.—The Report from which we 
quoted was that of the Commissioner, which is pub- 
lished in the form of a small pamphlet. The large vol- 
ume, containing the reports of the subordinates and mis- 
cellaneous matter, will come later. 


Chufas.—D. C. Webb, Macon Co., Ill.—The 
Chufa, or Ground Almond, is a nut-like tuber of a sedge, 
the Cyperus esculentus. It will grow in your climate, and 
may be sown in spring in drills like beans. Their chief 
use is for feeding swine, which will root them up. They 
have not met with much favor. The tubers are usually 
kept at the large seed-stores. 


Canada Thisties.—“Rk. E. G.”—It would 
be much easier for you to’send a specimen of your this- 
tle than for us to so describe it that you would know it 
from all others. As to extermination—we know of 
nothing better than frequent cutting off the tops. If 
this be thoroughly and earnestly attended to it will de- 
stroy the thistles. Half-done, it will not. 





Cotswold vs. South-Down Sheep. 

—* Why do you recommend Cotswold sheep instead of 
South-Downs?” asks a New England farmer. ‘Is not 
South-Down mutton better than Cotswold ?”"—We think 
itis better. But we can not sell it at any higher price. 
At the “* West End” of London there is a class of epi- 
cures that will have no mutton but South-Down, and they 
will pay two cents a pound more for it than for Cotswold 
or Leicester mutton. But here, as yet, there is no differ- 
ence made in the price. Mr. Lawes’s experiments proved 
that English farmers could afford to sell Cotswold mut- 
ton for two cents per pound less than South-Down—and 
this before the recent great advance in long wool. We 
recommend Cotswolds, therefore, because their wool is 
in great demand at high prices, and because a pound of 
mutton can be prodnced from a Cotswold at less cost 
than from any of the South-Down breeds. 


Pigs on Clover.— ““M. B. R.,”” Windsor, 
Mo., asks the following questions: First. Will hogs in- 
jure the clover or the trees if permitted to pasture in an 
orchard? Second. Will kitchen-slop fed to fattening 
swine make the pork soft, and should they be finished off 
on corn in the ear and cold water? Third. How can he 
prevent a young heifer from kicking?—Hogs do some- 
times gnaw the bark from young trees in orchards, and if 
the clover is eaten close they will often kill it by biting 
out the crowns of the plant. Kitchen-slop is not fit food 
for fattening swine, excepting given as a drink only ; 
they may be finished off on corn-meal made into mush 
and fed cold,.and yield the firmest of pork. A-young 
heifer may be cured of kicking by gentle treatment and 
avoiding anything that will frighten or irritate her. 


1 
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A Dyspeptic Horse.—Weare asked what 
it is best to do with a horse that ‘does not seem to be 
well, while not actually sick. He looks forlorn, eats but 
little, and seems to have no life or spirit in him either 
for work or play.”—The very best thing to do with such 
a horse is to take his shoes off, and let him have two or 
three months’ absolute rest at pasture. If he can not be 
spared, work him moderately, and be particular in regard 
to feeding, watering, and grooming. Let him have one 
full day’s rest at least once a week. If you must work 
him on Sundays, let him rest Saturdays. Give him bran- 
mashes enough to keep his bowels moderately loose. If 
in spite of this he is costive, give a pint of linseed oil at 
night, and let him rest the next day. Let him have hay- 
tea to drink. Humor his appetite. Find out what he 
likes best, and let him have as much as he will eat up 
clean, and then remove all food from the rack and man- 
ger. See if he will eat boiled barley. Ifso, nothing can 
be better for him. Groom thoroughly, and make him as 
comfortable as possible. Let him have a lump of rock- 
salt to lick. Give green food if possible, as it is more 
easily digested than hay; but if this can not be had, cut 
his hay into chaff, and soak it in as much water as it will 
absorb for twelve hours. Then mix a little bran or oat- 
meal with it, and let him have as much as he will eat up 
clean, and no more. Never work him hard immediately 
after eating. 


No Doubt about it.—An old farmer in 
the West writes us that his neighbors do not believe in 
“ book-farming,”’ but that the reading of agricultural 
papers is having a good effect on the rising generation. 
“IT see it sticking out in my own boys,” he says; and it 
will stick out more and more. It is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times. 

How to Boil Barley.—Soak it for twelve 
hours in about twice its own bulk of water. Then boil, 
in the same water, wntil the kernels burst open. We know 
of nothing that will fatten a horse that is only moderately 
worked sooner than boiled barley. Add a little salt to 
the barley, and mix it while hot with an equal quantity 
of cut hay. It should be cooked fresh every day in warm 
weather, and fed before it gets sour. 





HMay-Tea.—Steep some cut-hay in boiling 
water for two or three hours; pour off the water, and give 
it to the animal to drink, either warm or cold, as thought 
best. It is a capital thing for horse, cow, calf, sheep, or 
pig. Clover hay is best. 





Measuring Corn.—E. B. Hill, Jasper Co., 
Ill., gives another rule for measuring corn in the crib— 
which is to take 4,032 cubic inches of ears for a bushel of 
shelled corn, equal to three half-bushels of 2,688 cubic 
inches to a bushel. If any one likes that bushel, the rule 
will do for large Western ears. 


Judson Branching and Egyptian 
Corn.—The proprietors of both these swindles have 
come to grief. Judson has been compelled to pay $750 
and costs of suit in an Illinois court, as damages to a 
dealer whom he had victimized, and the Egyptian-corn 
man who swindled so many farmers a few years ago, has 
now got his deserts, although indirectly, by having been 
sent to the penitentiary for several years for robbing the 
mails while postmaster in Virginia. 





Market Value of Hen-Manure.— 
* Geo. E. H.,”’ Lowell, Mass., has a quantity of hen-man- 
ure, mixed with loam, which has been sprinkled in the 
house to keep it clean, and has no use for it; at what 
price could he afford to sell it ?—If there is no more than 
half of it loam, it ought to be worth about one cent per 
pound, but the value will depend altogether upon the 
proportions. 


Green Manuring Crop.—Geo. K. Mor- 
tis, Macon Co., N. C., asks if lupines make a better crop 
to plow under than clover. We do not know of any ad- 
vantage to be gained in sowing lupines over the crops 
ordinarily in use for this purpose. Better use peas than 
lupines, and clover in preference to any other crop. 





White Specks in Butter. — “A 
Reader’’ asks why white specks come in the butter. 
There are several causes. One is too quick churning, 
which leaves many butter globules unbroken, the skins 
of which consist of caseine, orcheesy matter, andare left in 
the butter, but these are very minute, and are scarcely 
seen, though they are soon smelt. Another is, the cream 
is allowed to stand too long, and the milk becomes cur- 
dled and partly separated from the whey ; the particles of 
curd remain in the butter, and being insoluble, can not be 
all washed ont. These specks are large, and spoil the 
look as well as taste of the butter. : 





Please tell your Neighbors 


All for #2, 
READ THIsg. 


Subscribers can have the American Agriculturig, 
and Hearth and Home from July 1st to the end of 


the year for $2. 
oR 


They can have the weekly Hearth and Home, which 
is now asuperb, Illustrated Journal of the highest 
and best order, for $1.50 from July ist to the 
end of the year. 


It will pay. 


N.B.—Special.—New subscribers for Hearn, 
and Home coming in now, if they specially desire 
it, will be supplied with the chapters issued prior 
to July 1st, of Edward Eggleston’s most Popular 
new American story, **TWhe End of the 
World,” capitally illustrating Western life 
This will, with the remaining numbers, give 
them the whole of the story complete. This, with 
the great number of splendid illustrations ang 
great amount of excellent reading matter, will be 
found the best and cheapest family journal in 
the country. 

Will not every present reader take pleasure jn 
mentioning the above to their friends and neigh. 
bors, and each aid us in securing one new reader 
to begin July 1st? 

*,* The previous chapters of the Story will only 
be sent when specially asked for. 





Hide-bound.—“ A Farmer” wants a remedy 
for hide-bound in acolt. The immediate cause should 
first be ascertained, as there are several. Generally im- 
paired digestion, costiveness, cold, overfeeding, starva- 
tion, or anything which will affect the health unfavorably, 
shows its first effects in hide-bound. Remove the cause, 
and the trouble will cease. Bran-mashes with a little 
sulphur, given daily, and scalded oats or soft cut feed 
will work a cure, unless something serious is the matter, 
when proper advice should be taken. 


Ringing Hogs.—‘M. B. R.,” Windsor, 
Mo., wants the best method of preventing hogs from 
rooting.—A ring in the snout is the best preventive, A 
horseshoe nail put through the snout, and the point 
twisted around the head (of the nail), makes a good ring. 








A Mistake.—“S. P.,” Ioseo Co., Mich. 
writes that he has followed engineering all his life, and 
now has settled down on a farm in a new and poor loca- 
tion, on sandy soil, overgrown with scrub-pine and whor- 
tleberries six inches high, and he asks what artificial 
manures he shall use to grow crops of flax, or mustard, 
as clover does not take well.—This poor engineer is off 
the track worse than he ever could be on a railroad, and 
if he escapes a smash-up, will be fortunate. A man who 
can not choose a farm with judgment, can not succeed 
as a farmer, and is far better off as a passably good engi- 
neer than as a certain failure on a farm, if one can call 
such a piece of land as he describes, a farm at all. Our 
advice is, to give the land to some one, if he can, or to 
keep it for a huckleberry patch and go to engineering 
again, or, if he wants a farm, to buy good land. 


Hybrid Corn.— Experimenter” asks if 
corn can be improved by mixing distant varieties, and 
procuring hybrids. We think it can. We once planted 
some rows of Pennsylvania gourd-seed corn amongst rows 
of early Canada, and had a mixed corn which had larger 
ears than the early Canada, and ripened earlier than the 
Pennsylvania corn, which we thought an improvement. 


Other Basket Items on page 273. 
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Steamed. fume Boilea. Boaes.—Wn. | 
Ashberry, London, Canada, asks if it is true, as stated in 
‘*Morton’s Farmers’ Almanac’? (English), that ‘* fat as 
an element in bones has no fertilizing qualities what- 
ever.”—This is correctly stated. But steamed and boiled 
bones lose by the process, not only fat, but some gela- 
tine. which is a positive loss of nitrogenous matter, and 
as fat is in no way injurious it is better to have raw bones 
as a basis for fertilizers. 

Clover as a Fertilizer. —“ Interro- 
gator,” Hempstead Co., Ark., asks if when clover is used 
as a fertilizer it should be used exclusively for that pur- 
pose, or should meadow and pasture come in rotation,— 
Where the soil is poor, and clover has been sown with a 
special view to a green manuring, we would plow in the 
whole bulk; but when the system has become estab- 
lished the clover is mown and lightly pastured and as- 
sisted with gypsum and lime, and becomes only an aid to 
the general course of mauuring. 

Mixed Grasses in Arkansas.— 

“ O, J.” wants our opinion as to whether clover, blue- 
grass, timothy, red-top, and orchard grass would succeed 
in Arkansas.—We do not doubt of their success if sown 
on suitable soils. Red-top needs a moist soil, and all the 
rest need soil of fair quality at least. 

Measuring Corn in the Crib.— 
§. Fuller, Greenville, Ill., gives a rule for measuring corn 
in the crib as follows: Multiply length, hight, and 
breadth of the crib in feet together, then by 4%, and 
divide by ten; the result is bushels of shelled corn. 
This may do for some localities, but as ears and shelled 
corn bear as many relations to each other in quantity as 
there are localities and sorts, the safest way is to reduce 
the contents of the crib to cubic inches, and take 2,750 of 
them for a bushel of ears. 





Kansas Agricultural College.— 
This College has, thanks to the efforts of its friends, 
been put on a thoroughly satisfactory footing as an agri- 
cultural institution, and promises to be of the greatest 
value to the farmers of that State. Amongst other im- 
portant improvements, a veterinary hospital has been 
established, where diseased animals will be treated bya 
veterinary surgeon at only nominal charges. Prof. Det- 
mers is in charge. 


” 


A Drain Wanted.—<A “Subscriber 
wants a method of diverting a flow of water froma cut 
in a hill-side where a road passes throughit. The water 
constantly oozes from the bank. There is no help but 
digging a drain along the upper side of the road until 


the springs are cut and the water carried off in a covered : 
| across the Atlantic 


drain where it will not overflow the road in winter. In 


similar places, drains have had to be cut seven feet | 


deep to intersect the tiow of water, which is necessary 
to make a perfect job. 


” 


Fencing Pastures. —‘“ Inquirer” wants 
to know if we think it economical to fence a farm into 
fields in order te pasture cattle therein on clover or peas. 
—We do not. If special crops are grown for fodder, it is 
far more economical to cut and carry these crops to the 
yard or pen where the cattle may be fed, and thus save 
manure and the expense of fencing, and prevent the 
waste of feed by trampling underfoot. 





What shail we do with our Bones? 
—A ‘* Subscriber ” living on the prairies of Nebraska, sees 
quantities of bones bleaching on those vast fields, where 
they have been left by luckless buffaloes and horses, and 
knows there are no bone-mills around, and no money to 
start them.—If we were in his case we would gather 
those bones and burn them, and crush them into powder, 
and spread them on the fields. They have-but little an- 
imal matter left to be lost by burning, and they may 
be crushed very easily when. burnt thoroughly. Thus 
they may be very profitably used. 

Mustard im the Southern States. 
—'D. E.8.,” of N.C. We do not think Mustard will 
make good fodder. It is very succulent, and would be 
difficult to cure without tosing the leaves. But we have 
had no experience on this point.. The white Mustard is 
not so * hot” or pungent as the black, and grows larger. 

Pomusylvania State Fair. — The 
Penusylvania State Agricultural Fair isto be held this 
ae at Erie, beginning September 19th, and lasting three 

ays. 


Steam Plowing.—The Adams Co, (Iil.) 


Agricultural Society having offered a large preminm for 
the best steam-plow and road steamer, it is expected 





| Greenleaf & Anthony, No. 104 Court street, 








that the question of the practicability of steam-plowing 
on the prairies will receive a somewhat satisfactory test. 
‘Two steam-plows are already entered to contest for the 


premium, which will come off on the 2d September, and ‘ 


more are expected. 

** Venus’s Flower-Basket.°’—In Feb- 
ruary last we published a description and engraving of 
the singular sponge-structure known as Venus’s Flower- 
Basket. Since then we have received from Messrs. 
Boston, a 
much finer specimen than the one from which our 
illustration is taken. We learn from a friend that Messrs. 
G. & A. import largely of foreign curiosities, and that 
during the summer they opena branch establishment at 
the now much-frequented Martha’s Vineyard. 

Another of the Family. — A farmer 
in New Hampshire may thank the author of ‘* What I 
Know about Farming ’’ for a valuable discovery. He was 
‘plowing deep” most likely ** while sluggards sleep,” 
and plowed up a petrified Indian, seven feet seven inches 
long. It belongs to the family of the Cardiff giant. 





Land for Sale.—The impression is rife 
that land is rarely for sale in England; on the contrary, 
the chief advertising mediums of England are plentifually 
furnished with announcements of sales of estates, farms, 
and lots of all sizes, from single roods and acres up to 
immense estates, so that it would seem the possession of 
land is only circumscribed by the ability to purchase it, 
there as elsewhere, 





Steam Cultivation. — An extensive 


English farmer, who has long practiced steam cultivation, 


thus testifies to its advantages: On two fields he has 
grown fifteen crops of grain, wheat and beans in succes- 
sion, without a fallow, and last year’s crop of wheat was 
forty bushels per acre; on two other fields he has grown 
fifteen successive crops of wheat, the last crop quite 
equaling forty bushels per acre. Under horse cultivation 
the average crop of these fields was twenty bushels. 
The total cost of preparing the land for the seed is only 
$1.60 per acre. Much similar testimony is now coming in. 

English Agricul¢are.—An idea of the 
position of agricultural labor in England may be gathered 
from. the fact that lately some laborers ‘ struck,’? and 
refused to use double-furrow plows on a farm, for the 


| reason that they tended to reduce the need for men, 
| When brought up in court on complaint of their em- 


ployer for not obeying orders (thus punishable in Great 


| Britain) they were fined ten dollars, and costs two dollars, 


each. The judge said, this thing must be put down, or 
farming must come to a dead stop, which shows that 
“their ways are not our ways,”’ 





American WPowrk.-- Fifty thousand tons 
of American bacon and pork were imported into Eng- 
Jand in 1871, and seventeen thousand tons in the first 
three months of 1872, and the last hog has not been 
killed yet. 

Fine Grinding.—We are asked whether 
our correspondent’s miller is correct when he advises 
him to have his corn ground very coarse, because “if he 
grinds it fine, itkills the strength of the meal.’’—IIe is 
entirely wrong—except for his own interest. He can 
grind four times as much coarse meal in a day, as he can 
of fine, and so can make more money. The finer the 
grinding, the more digestible the meal — the more of its 
nutriment will the animal appropriate. The * strength” 
of the meal lies, not in its granular texture, but in its 
chemical composition, and this is not affected by grinding. 
Very fine meal is more apt to heat than that which is 
coarser, but this only implies more care in keeping. 


Beet-Root Sugar in New Jersey. 
—The Legislature of New Jersey has passed a law to en- 


‘courage the manufacture of beet-root sugar in that State, 


by exempting from taxation for ten. years any factory 
with the necessary machinery, which may be put into 
operation after April, 1872. 


Exportation of Shorthorn Cattle. 
~The importation of thorough-bred stock has been so 
very common for many years past, that it seems as though 
we had turned a very sharp and sudden corner when we 
come to write of the exportation of them. But it is a 
fact that at last American breeders have arrived at that 
point when English breeders send commissions here to 
purchase our choice stock at hitherto unheard-of prices. 
Mr. Richard Gibson sailed on Saturday, May 25th, on board 
the steamer Oceanic, of the White Star line, with a pair 
of Princess cows, purchased from ‘Mr. Alexander, of Ky., 
for an English gentleman, ata price, as we understand, 
of $18,000 for the pair. Besides these Mr. Gibson takes 





out some other choice stock on hig own account. It isa 
matter encouraging to all engaged in breeding stock, 
that the character of American cattle has. become so well 
established ; foralthough there are but few breeders who 
can hope to realize such ‘handsome prices, yet the fact 
that some do receive them, makes it much easier for all 
others who raise good stock to realize fair and remunera- 
tive prices also, and thus all our stock takes a lift together. 





Plants Named,.—‘Susic M.,” Hickory 
Creek, Mo.—The flower sent is Hrythronium albidum, or 
White Dog’s-tooth Violet, a very pretty plant for garden 
cultivation. Wish yon would send us a few bulbs by 
mais. &: 3 J. A. Hubbard, jr., Champion, N. ¥.—The 
weed that is so troublesome to you is the Plantain-leaved 
Everlasting; its botanical name is Antennarta planta- 
ginifolia. As it is a perennial, the hest remedy is plow- 
ing up the grass lands where it is abundant, and planting 
some crop which requires hoeing. 


Liquid-Manure Cart. — Mrs. 8. J.58., 
Mendota, II!., writes to ask if there isa cheap way of 
saving and spreading liquid manure. In the Agriculturist 
for May, 1872, directions were given for making a cistern 
for saving and tank for eo it. 





Chicken Cholera. —John J. Keating, 
Washington, Iowa, bas lost a great many fowls by cholera, 
both this year and last summer, and wants a remedy. 
This probably arises at first from too much green food, in 
which case it may be remedied in the start by giving 
chalk or magnesia in the food ; alum-water is also nseful, 
or &@ small quantity of sulphate of fron; given in the 
drinking water. When very bad, ground rice, boiled in 
milk, fed slightly warm, has been foufid beneficial. °” 





Lime-Kilns, — “T. 8. G.,” Brevards, N. C., 
wants a good plan for building lime-kilns. A longartidle, 
with illustrations, was published in Agriculturist for 
September, 1871, on this subject. 





At what Age should Yoang Males 
Work ?—“ A.58.,”’ Mercer Co,, Pa., asks at what-age 
may young mules do light farm work.—At three years old 
they may do such light work as cultivating corn, or har- 
rowing, or drawing light loads, but the work should 
really be light until they are a year older. At two years 
they might be taught to work by drawing an empty wagon. 


Flax Fiber.—‘ W. W.” asks where he can 
dispose of a quantity of flax fiber or tow, Doubtless in 
New York or Philadelphia. Write to any of the produce 
commission agents advertised in American Agriculturist. 


at 
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Bee Notes for July.—By J Quindy. 


So few bees are left in the country this season, that 
every one having them should manage to secyre ry 
pound of honey possible. Be sure and know. Maia rst 
day a box is finished, and take it off at once.” It is un- 
necessary to wait until every cell is finished, because the 
bees will continue to find room for just a cell more 
around the outside, and keep adding. Economy, as well 
as the beauty of the honey, would dictate taking it off as 
soon as it can be called full. 

This is the month to examine for foul brood, or three 
weeks from swarming. The matter has been fally de- 
scribed heretofore in the Agriculturist. So much has 
been done towards getting rid »f it, that we hope yet to 
completely eradicate it. Those troubled with it, or those 
in sections where it is, should be energetic, and neglect 
no case at the right time. Catch the moth, as-before 
recommended, in dishes of sweetened water set among 
the hives at night. 

Queens are raised easier this month than earlier. In 
rearing them artificially, we wish to get as nearly as pos- 
sible what we would have when reared in the natural 
course of swarming, or what we would ordinarily get 
whey a colony loses the mother queen. The eggs in the 
abdomen of a healthy queen are probably-all alike, yet 
the eggs deposited in worker cells make workefs, in 
drone cells make drones. Sex is probably decided in the 
act of laying. The eggs that are Jaid in worker cells 
may produce queens; those laid in droue cells never do. 
When the egg has hatched, and the larva has ‘been fed 
beyond a certain time as a worker, itean not be changed 
to a queen. Bees, when deprived of their queen, seem to 
think that the first thing necessary towards replacing her 
-is the queen-cell, and they commence several. When 
they have grubs of the proper age, the queen-cells will 
be commenced over those first, or over those just a little 
too far advanced to be changed perfectly, if they happen 
to be suitably located inthe hive. If these are not to be 
had, they commence over drone-cells, or: célls of bee- 
bread, oreven empty cells. : If a fall colony is left desti- 


' tute, several queens will be started at the right age—per- 
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haps a few may be too far advanced, others may be 
started several days later, : 


The Alderney Breed of Cattle 


BY AN AMATEUR BREEDER. 

ao 
The Channel Island, breed of cattle, popularly known 
in this country as “ Alderneys,” consists of two classes 
of the same breed. The Guernsey is the larger of the 





. two, usually of alight fawn color, patched with white. 


“The Jersey class is smaller ; and the color to which more 
attention has been paid is a dark, or, as the Scottish say, 
“dun” deer, and is popular in England, no doubt in 
consequence of its more aristocratic appearance. The 
Alderney is essentially a cream-and-butter-producing 
breed, giving more milk, and of richer quality in propor- 
tion to ite size, than any other cow; the best have been 
known to give from 10 bs. to 14 bs. per week. This 
merit gives them their place in live-stock, either for 
dairies near fashionable towns like Brighton, or as cows 
for the park and the villa paddock, combining in the 
highest degree utility and ornament. The dairies of 
great cities are chiefly supplied by cows of the Dutch 
or the Shorthorn cross, which give large quantities of 
comparatively poor milk, and when dry fatten easily for 
the butcher. This is not the place of the Alderney, 
which, in England at any rate, is essentially the gentle- 
man’s cow. 

Writers on the subject, copying one another, assume 
that, because the Channel Islands were once a depend- 
ency of Normandy, the Alderneys are an offshoot of the 
Normandy breed ; but few breeds could have less resem- 
Diance. Jt has also been suggested that they are an off- 
shoot of another good dairy tribe, the Ayrshires; but 
Ayrshires are much more like a small Shorthorn cultivated 
for milking purposes. At the great International Exhi- 
bition of live-stock in Paris in 1855, where nearly all the 
ox tribe of Europe were represented, the late Fisher 
Hobbs, of Boxted Lodge, Essex, a very good judge, came 
to the conclusion that the true ancestors of the Ayrshires 
were Danish, and that the Alderneys were more probably 
descended from some Swiss mountain breeds, of which 
many specimens were there exhibited—dark and light 
fawn in color, and fine in head and horns. 

At the present time there is no doubt that in England, 
where the principles of selection have so Jong been snc- 
cessfully applied to horned stock and sheep, finer speci- 
mens of the Alderney have been produced than in their 
native islands. 

For many years the farmers of the Channel Islands, 
while sternly prohibiting any importation of bulls, have 
made the rearing of heifers for the English market a pro- 
fitable part of their business; but it is only within a 
comparatively recent period that they have learned from 
English breeders the advantages to be derived from a 

.carefal selection in obtaining symmetry as well as milk. 

Amongst English breeders who have shown what could 
be done towards obtaining the best points of a milking 
cow by applying Bakewellian principles of selection, Mr. 
Philip Dauncey, of Horwood, near Winslow, Bucks, 
occupies, or rather occupied, the most distinguished 
position. For nearly half acentary he devoted his atten- 
tion to obtaining great milking qualities, symmetry, con- 
stitution, and a uniform fawn color without white. His 
success placed him at least half a century in advance of 
the Channel Islanders. When in 1867 Mr. Dauncey retired 
from stock-farming, in consequence of his advanced age, 
his sixty-nine cows and heifers produced £3,285. Mr. 
Marjoribanks gave over one hundred pounds for his cow 
* Landscape,” and Mr. Walter Gilbey just under that sum 
for the heifer ‘‘ Ban.” 

Mr. Dauncey produced a breed much more hardy than 
the original Channel Islanders; his stock lying out on 
the pastures throughout the year. The imported Alder- 
neys are delicate, and on first introduction require slight 
shelter in the cold weather, but they soon afterwards be- 
come acclimatised. 

A decided improvement has taken place in Alderneys 
since 1833. The Jersey Agricultural Society was founded 
in that year, under the presidency of General Thornton, 
the. Lieut t-Governor. The council of the Society 
drew up a scale of points from the examination of the 
best specimens of the animals then in the island, thirty 
of which were assumed to constitute perfection. Some 
years later, this table was revised and settled as follows: 


S0ALE OF POINTS FOR BULLS. 





Article Poinis 
1. Head, fine and tapering.......................00006 1 
EE eee .4 
$. Cheek, small,............... er clei w ksh og ads 1 
6. Muzzle, fine, and encircletl by a light color......... 1 
6. Nostrile, high and open.................. i 
%. Morns, smooth, crumpled, not too thick at the base, 








Ne 1 
9. Ears, of a deep orange color within................ 1 
IN BINT on oo0c icc see ccincessccccescceccs 1 
11. Neck, arched, powerful, but not too coarse and 
ns BER aie Ahiaseie pein sivine's 6 EA ei ¥% $010.00 1 
TO 1 
13. Barrel, hooped, broad, and deep........ .......... 1 
14. Well-ribbed home, having but little space between 
the last rib and the hip...............-...e..00.- 1 
15. Back, straight from the withers to the top of 
the hip....... SSPE a ee eee 1 


16. Back, straight from the top of the hip to the setting 
on of the tail, and the tail at right angles with 


CGE SG socked (RAh bas sidswaneepsecs¥eses 1 
Nie cose an snce S ¢A4cA oe bhs's a\s 4% 016 1 
18. Tad, hanging down to the hocks....... ........... 1 
19. Hide, mellow and movable, but not too loose ..... 1 
20. Hide, covered with fine soft hair................... 1 
a ENNIS 55 fo) no Sanco app nnes dss 0550s 1 
22. Fore-legs, short and straight.... ....... Cre 1 
23. Fore-arm, large and powerful, swelking, and full 

above the knee, and fine below it................ 1 
24, Hind-quarters, from the hock to the point of the 

rump, long and well filled up. .... -............ 1 
25. Hind-legs, short and straight (below the hocks), 

ee eee rere 1 
26. Hind-legs, squarely placed, and not too near toge- 

ther when viewed from behind............. ... 1 

Hind-legs, not to cross in walking................. 1 
2 a See ie er eer ere 1 
DER kes Gansnscendncnsseaeeses dec 0550009 1 
80. General appearance........ 2. 2.2... c cece eee © oe 1 
RNIN © Cat's sis0565)0656% ses once Snon pees s4snee oe: | 

Perfection:............ ec iwcee< see: sevemene 31 
No prize shall be awarded to bulls having less than 25 
points. ° 


Bulls having obtained 23 points shall be allowed to be 
branded, but can not take a prize. 
SCALE OF POINTS FOR COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Article Poinis. 
1. Head, small, fine, and tapering..................+-- 1 
a aa Sneueacseivedcuses< | 
nT LL eEeR ee ELE EEE 1 
4. Muzzle, fine, and encircled by alight color......... 1 
SG; PRmartae; We GE pee oo... ic. cc cewes os,c0 0000 1 
6. Horns, smooth, crumpled, not too thick at the base, 

UIE Foo ica tee oeawe ss Sod svcsevess.c. 1 
a I 8 5 oo iio so oi coc cccecess 1 
8. Ears, of a deep orange color within................ 1 
On er rrr eee 1 

10. Neck, straight, fine, and placed lightly on the 

SN opin Se Gea nnsowtck ah s~ beseseees 1 

BR TE ED so. soc s cecc ce tec n ccc dsen 1 

12. Barrel, hooped, broad, and deep .................. 1 

13. Well-ribbed home, having but little space between 

| 1 


14. Back, straight from the withers to the top of the hip 1 
15. Back, straight from the top of the hip to the setting 
on of the tail, and the tail at right angles with 


RIES bb G 355. car ees sca Sshetancte’ swieten ve ene 1 
BR EEN So 5 euce Conse cna suk ee tewhssesscaseecnewas 1 
17. Tail, hanging down tothe hocks....... eee 1 
18. Hide, thin and movable, but not too loose.......... 1 
19. Hide, covered with fine soft hair................... 1} 
OD OE COON DONOR ns is oknk ce davicdcccccsceses oes 1 
21. Fore-legs, short, straight, and fine................. 1 
22. Fore-arm, swelling, and full above the knec........ 1 
23. Hind-quarters, from the hock to the point of the 
rump, long, and well filledup.................... 1 
24. Hind-legs, short and straight (below the hocks), and 
TIO Sichs a cpnisee nose sccesesensecceve 1 
25. Hind-legs, squarely placed, not too close together 
when viewed from behind ................... Ane | 
26. Hind-legs, not to cross in walking................. 1 
a Na oo SSRs s Sxkpighs ORs aces oases ‘ 
28. Udder, full in form—i. ¢., well in Jine with the belly 1 
ee Pe, AE GID WOMEN. 5 oicsis as. oo oes. cosveseescses 1 
30. Teats, large and squarely placed, behind wide apart 1 
31. Milk-veins, very prominent. ...............-...... 1 
NNR 55555 56155450 'tie dS Sods ws sabbh cece tees 563% 1 
33. General appearance....... Seplis lageuien ov oliewaes keke 1 
Dee RCo sia 5i5s5 prow stdennsss ¥is0cee8 duack 1 
NAO os uber segsesycaunssccceeees ys .34 
No prize shall be awarded to cows having less than 29 
points. 
No prize shall be awarded to heifers having less than 
2% points. 


Cows having obtained 27 points, and heifers 24 points, 
shall be allowed to be branded, but can not take a prize. 
Three points—viz., Nos. 28, 29, and 3i—shall be de- 
ducted from the number required for perfection in heifers, 
as their udder and milk-veins can not be fully developed ; 
a heiftr will therefore be considered perfect at 30 points. 
In 1866 the Jersey Herd>Book was started, and in 1968 
the Committee of the Royal Agricultural Sotiety of Jersey 
called atténtion in a report to the advantagevus results of 





— a oe 
careful breeding as practiced by Mr. Dauncey and o es 
in this country. In a subsequent report in tnere 
1871, the committee acknowledged a yearly grant from the 
State of Jersey of £50, to be applied solely in premi “9 
for bulls, to check the exportation of good animals mae 
the island. 7 

In England, whole-colored Alderneys, whether dark 
light fawn, are decidedly the most esteemed y, * 
hue J ‘ ed. We belieyg 
justly so, and in corroboration of this view we quote from 
anarticle by Gisborne in the Quarterly Review of 1849 an, 
1850: _— 

With few exceptions, quadrupeds in a state of natur 
are self-colored ; and we are not aware of any wild ey 
mal whose colors are patchy or glaring. The Britieh 
wild cattle are of adingy white, with tawny cars, The 
cattle of mountainous countries, which have been ve 
inaccessible to agriculture, are always of self-colors, 
black, red, ordun, The qneer little cow, which within 
the memory of man had a pure existence in Normand 
and the Channel Islands, and which, being cclebrateq for 
the richness of its milk, came to our markets under the 
name of an Alderney, was fawn-color with tawny ears, 

Amongst the herds maintained purely for profit, Mr 
Dumbrill’s, of Ditchling, near Brighton, is one of the 
most remarkable. Mr. Dumbrilf, who has always adhereq 
to the Jersey breed, keeps one hundred cows, divided 
into herds of twenty-five each, for the purpose of supply- 
ing his wealthy neighbors with butter and cream. In the 
Brighton market, during the two seasons, there is a de. 
mand for the very best of everything in the way of eating 
without regard to price. In April, 1862, Mr. Dumbril] 
read before the Farmers’ London Club a paper on “Dairy 
Management,” containing practical information of great 
value to the owners of either trade or fancy dairies, 

Another breeder of Alderneys, who bears a name almost 
classical in the history of agriculture, is Mr. C. H. Bake. 
well, of Quorndon, near Derby, who has a small but select 
herd, and which is managed in a profitable manner, Hig 
average annual return has been from 220 tbs. to 240 ts. of 
butter per cow. 

This country is well of for breeds of meat-producing 
beasts, as clearly shown by your articles on Shorthorms, 
Herefords, Devons, Longhorns, and others. To breed 
Alderneys with success, in my opinion, no attempt shonld 
be made tocombine meat-producing with milk-producing 
qualities. The Alderney breeder, thereforc, must be ga- 
tisfied with an animal almost equal in elegance toa deer, 
rich in cream, and bountiful in butter of the finest quality, 
All, however, do not think alike, and an attempt is now 
being made in a fine herd near London to attain this ob- 
ject. No doubt one great drawback to the Alderney asa 
gentleman’s cow is that, when barren, it is often impos 
sible to fatten her, causing thereby considerable loss, 
But from this herd last year a cow which had been milked 
for two years, was, after three months’ feeding, sold in 
Watford Market by auction for £26 10s. to the butcher; 
and it remains to be proved whether or not this is an ex- 
ceptional case. 

Heifers kept until three years old before breeding will 
be larger in frame, but the gain in size is obtained ata 
sacrifice of dairy qualities, and with increased difficulty 
in getting them to breed. Alderney heifers should be 80 
managed as to calve at not later than two years anda 
half old. 

Most of the agricultural societies are now offering 
prizes for Channel Island cattle. The Royal Agricultural 
Society has recently made classes for both the Jersey and 
the Guernsey, on the principle that Judges who prefer 
the one, may not do justice to the other. This arrange- 
ment will, it is to be feared, make the entries in each 
class very small, particularly so in the Guernsey class, as 


in this country Guernseys are not numerous. The Bath 


and West of England Society has of late years secured 
very good entries for its Alderney classes; and amongst 
local shows, Essex has been successful in cultivating this 
truly elegant breed, stimulated perhaps by one or two 
local breeders, of whom the most successful exhibitor 
for the past few years, and particularly last year, was Mr. 
Walter Gilbey, whose bull ‘‘ Banboy” took first honors 
at the Royal Agricultural Show, Bath and West of England 
Show, and the Essex Show at Romford, where also his 
cows ‘Duchess’? and “ Milkmaid’ were equally suc- 


cessful.—Zondon Field. 


—— @ ee > ——____—__ 


The Meadow-Lark or Meadow-Starling. 

Upon the first page will be found an engrav- 
ing from an excellent study by Mr. Herrick, 
showing Meadow-Larks of both sexes in various 
positions. This is one of the best known of all 
birds, as it is found from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. While it is generally known 





in the Northern States as the Meadow-Lark, itis | 


farther South called the Old-field Lark. It was 
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until recently supposed that this species extend- 
ed wholly across the continent, but naturalists 
make the bird that extends from the great cen- 
tral plains to the Pacific, and from Texas to 
Washington Territory, a different specics—the 
Western Lark. Our Eastern bird is Sturnella 
magna, while the Western one is called Stur- 
nella neglecta,vut when ornithologists come to de- 
scribe the characters which distinguish the two, 
they are forced to admit that the differences are 
very slight. Prof. Baird, our highest authority, 
says: “To sum up the preceding remarks, it 
may be stated that the real difference between 
the species lies in the greater tendency to nar- 
row transverse bands upon the upper surfaces, 
especially of the middle tail-feathers.” He 
adds that all observers have attested to a re- 
markable difference between the notes of the 
bird found in the West and that of the East. 

The Meadow-Lark is a very familiar bird, and 
does not seem to mind the “inroads of civiliza- 
tion ;” indeed, it is not rare to meet with them 
within the limits of New York City. Notwith- 
standing the numbers of young vagrants that 
go about the vacant lots shooting everything 
that has life, the note of the Meadow-Lark is 
occasionally to be heard. What a sweet note 
it is, and what a pity that its song is so soon— 
almost abruptly,ended! It is hardly necessary 
to describe so familiar a bird; its yellow breast, 
marked by a broad black crescent, is familiar 
to all who roam the fields. When startled, it 
flutters like a young bird, and seems a long 
while in making up its mind whether to fice or 
not. The bird builds its nest in a cavity scooped 
out at the base of a tuft of grass, and lays four 
or five eggs at a time; these are white, blotched 
and dotted with reddish brown. The opening 
to the nest is only large enough to admit one 
bird at a time. The male and female both take 
their turn at sitting. 

The birds gather in flocks in fall for their mi- 
gration southward, and return singly or in small 
flocks in the spring. 

The flesh ef the young bird when fat is highly 
esteemed, but the old birds are said to be tough 
and of a disagreeable flavor. In the fall they 
are generally to be found in the city markets. 





Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 30. 
——~+o—— 

“Tt droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven 
upon the place beneath.” How gentle it was! 
How softly it dropped, and how all nature 
thanked heaven for its merciful quality! How 
the place beneath drew the soothing balm into 
its thirsty pores! Shakespeare must have gone 
through a long, unseasonable drouth like ours, 
to have learned that simile for the unstrained 
“ quality of mercy,” and every farmer in our 
wind-burned districts must have felt its fitness, 
as the long-delayed «and thrice-welcome rains 
of May came at last, to make him forget how 
dry and sad the world had been. It is no small 
part of the compensations of a farmer’s life, to 
be able to enjoy to the full the blessed, fructify- 
ing showers of spring, with which nature heals 
the winter’s scars and clothes field and forest 
with the promising green of early growth, and 
humbly to pay the tribute of his warmest grati- 
tude for the “early rain” which melts our 
mother earth into life, and gives its value to all 
our work, its fulfillment to all 6ur hope. 

After four years of contention with the curse 
with which the earth-skinning of my predeces- 
sors had blighted every inch of our little farm— 
robbing it of its plant-food, puddling its clay to 
& water-holding firmness, and leaving its surface 





to weeds and moss—I had at last, by dint of 
draining, and manuring, and plowing, and cul- 
tivation, got one of its nine-and-a-half-acre sec- 
tions well laid down to grass. I had done my 
part, and nature must do the rest. There is a 
point where the most assiduous farmer must pa- 
tiently sit down and wait for the hidden hands 
of warmth and air and moisture, to take up his 
work and carry it on to completion. I had 
reached that point, and could only wait and 
hope. Through long weeks I waited for the 
hand that never came, and hoped for the com- 
pletion that seemed, every day, farther and 
farther away. March was colder and-more sav- 
dge than winter itself, and the late dry warmth 
and high winds of April seemed to sap the very 
fountains of growth. The first half of May 
had only rain enough to feed the drying winds, 
and even the grass of old meadows shivered 
and thirsted and stood still. But at last it came, 
the gentle rain from heaven, and hope grew 
high and completion marched on apace, until 
now the early days of June see my new meadow 
glorying in the fulfillment of the promise that 
never fails. The old curse is removed, and we 
rejoice in a fertility that I trust bad farming 
shall never again destroy. 

Those who think we have a rosy time with 
the so-called high prices we receive for thor- 
ough-bred stock, do not, perhaps, understand 
that the picture has another side. High prices 
come after an effort which it costs some risk to 
make. A neighbor who saw me shipping a young 
Essex sow, bearing her first litter, rolled up his 
eyes when I told him she was sold for $75, 
blandly remarking that he would sell mea bigger 
sow than that, and a first-rate one, too, for $15. 
He was still more astonished a few weeks later, 
whenI showed him a boar that I had just bought 
at auction for $140, and on which expenses and 
commissions amounted to about $20 more. 
“Well!” said he, “that beats me, and I don’t 
see how you are going to get out of it.” “ Why,” 
said he, “that hog is worth just about $30.” 
In one sense that was his value, but in another 
it would be difficult to fix his real worth. He 
isa very good pig, indeed, good enough to sa- 
tisfy any breeder. Of this I felt confident before 
I bought him, but the reason why I bought him 
—and I gave my agent an order to buy at a 
much higher price, if necessary—was because 
he had the reputation of being the best Essex 
boar in the country. I might perhaps have got 
as good an animal for much less money, but I 


could not afford tolet Lord Lyons IE, with his. 


reputation, go to another breeder. If there were 
not this necessity for keeping up the good name 
and fame of a herd, the breeding of thorough- 
bred stock would indeed be an enviable busi- 
ness; but no matter how much bad luck we 
have in the way of death, abortion, unsatisfac- 
tory progeny, and all the other ills a breeder 
knows, which affect the income most seriously, 
the outgo is sure and unfailing. 

I am often asked by enterprising farmers 
whether I would advise them to pay a very high 
price for some thorough-bred animal. Advice 
in such cases must depend on the circumstances 
of the inquirer. If he can afford the invest- 
ment, and if his object is to establish the foun- 
dation of a fine herd, I do not hesitate to advise 
him to pay whatever he must for the best animals 
(and those in the best repute) that he can find. 
The foundation may be very costly, when viewed 
by itself, but measured by the scale of its results, 
the case is bravely altered. One hundred dol- 
lars'is a deal of money for a small farmer to 
pay fora Jersey bull-calf, but that calf will prob- 





ably become the progenitor of twenty or more 
good dairy cows, and there can be no question 
that they will be worth, on the average, a good 
deal more than $5a head more than they would 
if sired by a scrub or grade bull. Two yearling 
heifers (not akin) of really first-class Jersey 
stock, both with calfto different bulls, may cost, 
if very. choice, $500. Supposing them each to 
have a bull-calf, or that their heifer-calves be 
exchanged for bulls (not akin) we have the foun- 
dation fora herd that may within a few years 
number fifty animals, all thorough-bred, and of 
distinct strains of blood. These animals: will 
be worth, on an average, nearer $50 than $10 
exch, more than the same number of common 
stock. 

A retired merchant, who pays $500 for a cow 
for his lawn, and for the sake of Jersey cream 
for his coffee, commits a great extravagance, but 
a farmer buying the same animal to improve 
his stock for practical dairy purposes, makes a 
wise and prudent investment. 

My own experience tends to show that the 
great sale of thorough-breds and high prices is 
to practical farmers, and not to “ wealthy ” men. 
The latter class are fast learning that good 
grades or thorough-breds without pedigrees are 
as good for their purposes, and the farmers are 
learning equally fast, that while they can not dis- 
regard quality in making their purchases, pedi- 
gree is the sine gua non of successful breeding. 





Occasional letters received, asking for informa- 
tion about Jerusalem - artichoke, remind. me 
that I owe some amends to readers of the 
Agriculturist who have taken my advice to 
adopt this us a root crop. It is all very well so 
long as you want artichokes; they grow easily 
and anywhere, and produce enormously of nutri- 
tious roots, but if left in the same ground, they 
finally crowd it so closely as to make very small 
tubers, and then it becomes desirable to rotate 
them out of office. In this part of the programme 
Ihave signally failed, and any one who will show 
me how it is to be done, shall have my hearty 
thanks. I believe that they might be’ in time 
fed out by hogs, but as my patch is in the center 
ofa farm without interior fences, this is imprac- 
ticable, and I have tried plowing, mowing, 
freezing, pulling, digging, and hand-picking to 
no purpose. I have now over abouta quarter- 
acre not less than ten robust plants to the square 
foot—the very worst weed I ever had to contend 
with. All that I have heretofore said in favor 
of this plant is strictly true. I did tiot know 
until now how true is the other side of the story, 
and I would advise no one to try it, except in a 
patch where hogs can be confined if necessary. 

It is not pleasant to enter the lists of so free 
a fight as that now raging between the deep- 
plowers and the shallow plowers. Indeed, I 
think that each is right according to his success 
or failure under certain circumstances. But it 
is undoubtedly safest to advise all enterprising 
young farmers to leave well-enough alone, until 
they have found, by actual experience on their 
own land, that deeper plowing will not be in- 
jurious. One plowing, ten inches. deep, has. 
cost me already four years’ use of eight acres 6f 
land, which, had I left its vegetable soil at the 
top and its “pizen” clay at the bottom, would 
have given me a fair return for the seed and 
manure and labor [ have thus far squandered 
upon it. Four summers’ heats and four winters’ 
frosts, with manure enough to have made the 
adjoining land highly fertile, have hardly had 
an appreciable effect in overcoming the detest- 
able impoverishment of the very unfertile sub- 
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soil we brought to the surface. I am now 
struggling to get it down to grass and clover, 
with some prospect of a fair catch. If we could 
once get it in good clover, the battle would be 
won, but how or when that can be done yet re- 
mains to be seen. As the case now stands, I 
might better have given $100 per acre, and kent 
the plowing within six inches of the surface. 

This means, understand me, that deep plow- 
ing on that soil isa failure. It does not mean 
that on your soil and your neighbor's it would 
not bea most brilliant success. Horace Greeley 
and Paschall Morris believe in it thoroughly, and 
they are right. The farmers in Salem Co., 
N. J., disbelieve in it most thoroughly, and they 
are right too. Cireumstances alter cases, and 
we have here only a striking illustration of -the 
fact that in farming, more than in almost every- 
thing else, there are few rules of universal ap- 
plication. It is this fact that has brought so 
much popular discredit on what is known as 
book-farming, and it shows that the discredit 
has not been altogether unmerited; but the 
trouble is, not that the art of agriculture may 
not be reduced to writing, but that the efforts 
thus far made in that direction have been in- 
complete. Soil, climate, seasons, and all their 
endless changes, have so much to do with suc- 
cess and failure in every case, that he is a bold 
man who, knowing the extent of their influence, 
would attempt to Jay down rules for anything 
like general application. Yet, with all the dis- 
credit that has come upon it, merited or not, 
nothing has gained so sure a fvothold, has 
wrought within a short timesuch marked results, 
and promises for the near future to meet with 
such general acceptance, as book-farming. Little 
by little we are learning vital truths, and we are 
learning to apply them in practice. Whenever 
we strike the right track there are thousands to 
follow us who will never turn back. If we hit 
upon a wrong road, there are thousands to hoot 
at us and to warn us away. The hooting is 
not amiable, nor pleasant to hear. It is neither 
kindly meant nor judiciously administered. It 
comes from the meanest and most churlish of 
our guild, but in spite of that it does good, and 
we end, unless we are foolish enough to be dis- 
couraged, by establishing some new truth or 
demonstrating some old one, or setting some 
good example that shall win to its way all 
those better men of our profession whom the 
worser ones inevitably follow. 


A Farm Gate. 


“FR. 5.” sends a drawing of a farm gate, 
which he says can not sag. It is suitable for a 
field or barn-yard gate. As will be seen by the 
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A NON-SAGGING FARM GATE. 


engraving, the back of the foot of the gate-post 
is braced by means of a block of wood wedged 
up tightly against the carth, and a sill being 
placed just beneath the level of the ground 
between the posts, and also wedged tightly, 
there can be no sagging. This, though by no 
means new, is a very simple and cheap gate. 











A Cistern for Liquid Manure. 
—_—~o— 
The preservation of the liquid refuse of sta- 
bles and cow-sheds is of more importance than 
is generally supposed. In the vast majority of 
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CISTERN FOR LIQUID MANURE. 


cases this is allowed to run to waste, when, if 
means of saving it were applied, a Jarge amount 
of very valuable fertilizing matter, in a conve- 
nient shape, could be procured at a trifling ex- 
pense. This material, when fermented, con- 
tains a large proportion of ammonia, so much 
so, that it is necessary to largely dilute it with 
water, or to mix dilute sulphuric acid with it to 
prevent its evaporation. A simple system of 
drains, with a receiving tank, is all that is neces- 
sary to preserve it,and if the drains are ex- 
tended to the neighborhood of the kitchen, the 
liquid refuse of the house might profitably he 
saved as well. The construction of the tank, or 
cistern, is the principal item of expense and 
consideration. In reply to a subscriber, who 
requested a plan of such a cistern, we give the 
one here represented, as being cheap, substan- 
tial, and of a permanent character. It is built 
of brick (the wall is half a brick thick), laid in 
cement, with the bottom cemented. A cistern 
12 feet deep and 10 feet in diameter, holding 
6,500 gallons, may be built at an expense of $50. 





®t e 
Will Draining injure Lowland Timber 
and Grass? 


_— 

A singular lawsuit is now pending in North- 
ern New York. By authority of an Act of Le- 
gislature, 2 commission has removed an ob- 
struction in a river for the pur- 
pose of preventing the over- 
flow of a large tract of swamp 
lands, and facilitating their 
drainage. The law provides 
that the cost of the work shall 
be assessed on the Jands in pro- 
portion to the benefit received. 

Singularly (or naturally, accord- 
ing as the owners of these lands 
are honest or dishonest) those 
whose swamps are reclaimed, 
set up the plea that the drainage 
is a positive injury to the wood 
and grass grown on them. In 
the trial of the case the evidence 
has very clearly shown that, as 
was to be inferred, the benefit of 
such withdrawal of surplus moisture is marked 
and decided. Swamp-maple, Black-ash, Elm, 
Tamarack, etc., are all demonstrated to have 
been materially improved by drainage. There 
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was produced in court a cross-section of a Black. 
ash tree, having 42 yearly rings. The first 14 of 
these—produced before the drainage of the 
ground on which it grew—measured only an 
inch and a half in diameter, while the remain. 
ing 28 rings—produced since the dradinage— 
added nine inches to the diameter of the tree 
The change from the stunted to the vigorous 
growth was immediate, the very first ring after 
the improvement measuring ‘ree times as much’ 
as the last of those before it; and this propor. 
tion was maintained during the whole 28 years, 

The evidence was equally conclusive jn the 
case of all the trees under consideration ; they 
were all immensely improved by being allowed 
to grow under the more favorable conditions 
consequent on draining. The fact is that these 
trees do not grow on wet lands because they 
prefer excessive moisture, only because, having 
more power to withstand it, they are not crowded 
out by other varieties as they are in dry land, 

Another point set up was that over-wet lands 
produce better grass than drained lands. Thig 
is too absurd to merit discussion, and we can 
not doubt that the decision of the court will be 
such as to indicate the usefulness of what the 
best farmers regard as the most important im. 
provement in farming—that is, draining, 


A Rake-Cultivator. 

“L. McC.” writes us about corn cultivation, 
He has had a long experience as a farmer, 
which has shown him that corn needs only 
shallow cultivation. The destruction of weeds 
and the mellowing of the soil are all that is 
needed; any deeper stirring interferes with and 
injures the roots. He has abandoned the double 
shovel-plow or cultivator, and has changed it 
intothe implement here figured, which he callg: 
a rake-cultivator. After removing the shovels, 
he fixes in their place two blades of saw-plate’ 
fourteen inches long. These are attached to 
heavy tire-iron shanks, which are bolted to the 
standards. The rake-heads are made of 2 x4 
in. oak, with teeth of one-inch iron, sharpened 
at the point, and are hinged to the standards 
by bolts passing through and fastened with a 
nut. Cords are fastened to the rakes, by whieh 
they may be raised from the ground if any ob 
stacle is in their way. The implement cuts off 
all grass or other weeds at two inches below 
the surface, and the rakes pulverize the soil and 
render it fine and mellow. When corn is plant 
ed in check-rows, and such an jmplementas this. 
is used to cultivate it, weeds have no chance, 
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A RAKE-CULTIVATOR. 


and the knives may be made by going twice in 
a row to cut them out close to the corn, and 
render hand-hoeing unnecessary. For root 


' crops it would be found equally serviceable.” ~ 
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Glamorgan Cattle. 


oe 

The once prominent and favorite Glamorgan 
race of cattle is fast disappearing ; *in fact, it 
may be considered as already extinct, for it is 
gaid that to procure a pure-bred bull would now 
be an impossibility. Its day drew to a close as 
that of the Shorthorn dawned. Its character 
and history, how- 





of the past. However, it is quite probable that 
to the influence of this race the present excel- 
lence of the cheese dairies of Gloucester, an ad- 
joining county in England, is due, for the Glou- 
cester cows show a striking relationship to the 
ancient Glamorgans, but they too are also pass- 
ing away, but one herd of pure stock now being 
in existence. Thus, in agriculture as in other 





politan throughout Italy, and are said to have 
been perfected in the same way as the equally 
celebrated Berkshires were in England—that is, 
by a cross of the black or rather dark-colored 
Siamese or Tonguay boar on the large, coarse 
females ofthe country. But the Berkshires, vary- 
ing from the former in possessing a much’greater 
proportion of lean meat to fat, give in their 
produce the finely 











ever, are both in- 
teresting. The well- 
known dairy trade- 
mark ‘Welsh tubs” 
had its origin in 
connection with 
these catile, and 
was brought hither 
iby the Welsh farm- 
ers who were driven 
from their occupa- 
tions in their native 
‘country by the ad- 
vance of iron and 
coal mining and 
smelting of iron and 
copper ores, at and 
around the well- 
known towns. of 
Swansea and Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil, and 
who consequently 
emigrated to the «— 
United States. The 
Glamorgan cattle were noted for the ex- 
cellence and quantity of the cream they 
furnished, and “Welsh tubs” were highly 
thought of in the English markets. These 
cattle were one of the very ancient races whose 
origin was matter of tradition only; and were, 
when in their prime, jealously guarded by the 
Welshmen from admixture with other breeds. 
In size, they were classed amongst the large 
breeds. Their color was arich brownish red, 
with a peculiar white stripe along the back and 
on the belly. Amongst the bulls, black very 
often replaced the brown color, The skin was 
a rich orange-yellow, the horns small, fine, a 
little _ curved  to- 
wards the points, 
heads ‘fine, neck : 








marbled, lean, ten- 








GLAMORGAN CATTLE, 


matters, improvement makes short work with 
anything that stands in the way, and when once 
it has reached that point that it no longer 
“pays,” place must be given to something new. 

The engraving is redrawn from one of a series 
of admirable cattle portraits by Mr. Harrison 
Wier recently published by the “ London Field.” 
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The Neapolitan Pig of Sorrento. 


BY A. B. ALLEN, 


— 


The Peninsula of Sorrento, forming the 
southern boundary of the Bay of Naples, in 









der, juicy hams and 
bacon so ~ much 
sought after; while 
- the Neapolitan pig ~ 
abounds in pork of 
the delicacy and fla- 
= vor of a well-fed six- 
months-old chicken. 
The - Neapolitan 
pig attains about 
= the same . weight 
= full-grown -as_ the 
Berkshire; but is 
generally longer in 
4 the barrel, thinner 
F in the hams, shoul- 
ders; and face, with 
a more peaked nose, 
and ears turning: 
forward rather than 
pricked up — thus 
giving him ‘a more 
. f ' rangy style than any 
other. of the improved breeds, His ‘bones 
and limbs ‘are very fine, and smoothly 
rounded off with an uncommon fullness dnd 
delicacy: of flesh, His color is a pure dark 
slate, and he is ‘almost entirely destitute of hair. 
These are the general characteristics of the pre-- 
sent fashionable style of breeding: ‘Somie of the 
pigs, however, differ a little from this descrip- 
tion, in having a shorter nose and. fuller face, 
and they are occasionally seen with pricked- 
up ears, like their male ancestor the Siamese. 
Traveling north of: Naples; thé. pigs become 
coarser, and show morehair. Some are ofa 
nearly black color instead of slate; others have 
large dark-colored 
spots on them, al- 
p— ternated with & 
= dirty white or Jiglit 














an +77) 
tapering, and the ee! i 
carcase fatted on 
grass yielded from 












800 to 1,200 pounds 
of choice _ beef. 
Probably this race 
reached its prime 
sixty years ago, and 
necessarily receded 
as agriculture began 
to. advance from = _ 
that period, and ; ‘ 
Stall and grain feed- 
ing took the place 
of grazing. It was 
found then more 
profitable to feed 
Shorthorn __ steers, 
which would on the 
same food produce 
one half more beef. 
The finishing stroke 
came when the previously flourishing mgadows 
were torn up by mines and roads and covered 
with great heaps of refuse from furnaces, and 
the few remaining dairies became completely 
broken up. As arace which has passed its point 
of usefulness it has almost disappeared, and will 
soon be forgotten, and exist only in the records 





NEAPOLITAN BOAR AND SOW, 


Italy, is one of the loveliest and most favored 
spots on earth. It abounds with delicious tro 
pical fruits, and grain and vegetables of\,a.su- 
perior kind. But. among its rare and.yaried 
products, perhaps nothing excels .in, ifs» way 
their justly celebrated breed, of :pigs,:/)'These 


animals pass under the generah name of Nea- | 





=- ash color; others; 
again, have the front 
ii of the body of the 
He! latter color, and the 
hind part dark, or 
vice versa; or the 
_ whole may be slate, 
« with the exception 
: a white sheet or 
_ belt round the body. 
~ §Sugh, pigs are also 
found on the Swiss 
Alps and: other 
parts of Europe, jut 
they do,,mot (sank 
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ae 1 ico owokthe Sormentatype 
~"Winth bas colsbhg Neapolitan, pig 
mi es ovie ind ,4 ire ltW ery) Gaciles easily 
ovo? at bael iso fp kept, fattans,, at any 
age,jandmataues,catly.,, Being almost, entirely 
destitute of hau, dhey,puit, a warm cligte; Hef, 
ter than cpl: ones shun en. telenabig: shee 
teredydlpy avinter, as well ourjlatitudeasang 
other -of,the, improved breeds. They ;makqan 
excelent cross om,qommon, swine especial yoif 
these i arosomewhat coarse and alow ta;matures 
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These pigs are very docile, and much petted 
by the Italian peasantry. They even train them 
occasionally to guard and drive their sheep, 
and in this way they supply the place of shep- 
herd-dogs. The people think so much of them 

“as to have conferred upon them the title of 
Oittadine di Sorrenti—that is, citizens of Sor- 
rento! Whether with this title they also add 
the privilege of the ballot, and admit them as 
representatives in their municipal councils, we 
are not informed; but this much we might in- 
fer, judging from their sleek, round forms and 
polished limbs, that they at least enjoy a due 
“share of the spoils” of this highly favored 
and fertile region. Perhapsif introduced among 
us, and made citizens of New York, they might 
prove as creditable to it as some others who of 
late years have favored us with their ballots and 
counsels. We think at least that they would 
keep us clear of the garbage which is now al- 
lowed to fester in our streets, polluting the 
atmosphere, and threatening us with the cho- 
lera, typhoid fever, and other, deadly plagues. 

[The engraving is from life of a pair of 
Neapolitans imported by Mr. Allen.—Eb.] 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No, 103. 
It is so contrary to 





“Tt seems impossible. 
nature.” 

So said a friend when I told him that a ewe 
would sometimes kill a new-born lamb by paw- 
ing it in erder'to make it get up. 

' It 1s hard ‘to tell, I replied, what is and 
what is ‘not’contrary to nature. Did yeu ever 
think if anything could tax infinite power and 
wisdom what it would mostlikely be? It seems 
to me that it would not be creating the world, 
but rather in providing occupation for its mil- 
_lions of inhabitants, generation after generation. 
Men are always trying to get along with as little 
Jabor as possible. They have sought out many 
inventions. And yet the mere discoveries they 
make, the more “labor-saving” implements are 
employed, the more work there is to do. This 
is the grand central law of the world, as per- 
vading and fundamental as that of gravitation. 
The world was made for man, and what we call 
the laws of nature all tend to give him employ- 
ment. It is most wonderful how, in the minut- 
est things, these laws are contrived to e. 
and stimulate us to work and _stfidy, or on n- 
isli us if we are indolent ahd stupid. Weeds 
are a curse, but when an c farmer goes 
intelligently and perseveringly to work to clean 
his land by repeated plowings, harrowings, and 
the free use of the cultivator and hoe, the weeds 
are not only destroyed, but the soil is enriched 
at the same time. The curse is converted into 
a blessing. Bygrying decaying animal and vege- 
table substances in the soil prevents them from 
polluting the atmosphere with offensive and 
deleterious gases. But this is not all. We get 
Hid°of # nuisance and enrich the land at the 


site timé. ° Yonder swamp is now undermin-- 


itig Our! fiedlth with its malarious exhalations. 
Tie doctors felt us‘we can not be healthy until 
Wé get ridiof the'water, and draining will not 
énly temove the wnailaria, but give us in addition 
iiany aérés'of the richest land in town. 
“It is certainly 4“law- of nature” that if we 
want any goodthing’ we must work for it. 
‘Yow think no one doubts this simple truth; but 
laré thousands of people, 


= hoon =e ae i a not ‘a few farmers, who 


as ‘though they didnot believe it. They are 
‘trying 10 raise good crops without 


3 * 
saves 





using the means. “Why don’t you sow that 
field to wheat?” asked the Deacon. “It is no 
use sowing wheat on it until it is drained, and I 
can not drain it until I get an outlet through 
your farm.” The reply was a characteristic 
one: “I have known it to produce a good crop 
of wheat.” 

And so, because once or twice during the last 
forty years some good wheat had been raised in 
spots on that field, there was no necessity for 
draining it! Not a word was said about the 
numerous failures. - The prizes are remembered, 
the blanks forgotten, and: the good Deacon 
would have me keep on buying tickets in this 
agricultural lottery, while ten dollars per acre of 
honest industry expended in draining would 
double the value of the land. | 

If we could get at the real truth, I am inclined 
to believe that the main reason why the Deacon 
and others object to underdraining is a sort of 
indistinet feeling that it is “contrary to nature.” 
If he would look at it in the right light he 
would find that plowing is at least equally so. 


The canker-worm is making frightful havoc 
in many apple orchards. It was thought by 
some that the intense cold of the past winter 
while the ground was free from snow, would 
kill the chrysalids; but such was not the case, 


‘| or at any rate there was plenty of them left, and 


I am glad to say that the farmers in this neigh- 
borhood are fully aroused to the importance of 
taking means to check the spread of this terribly 
destructive insect. The plan which seems to 
be simplest is to scrape all the rough bark from 
the trunk of the tree, and then take strips of 
paper about six inches wide and paste them 
round the- trunk about three feet from the 
ground, and then put tar (not gas-tar) on the 
paper. The females have no wings, or none 
that I can see, and as they crawl up the trunk 
in the evening after a warm day: in winter or 
spring are caught by the belt of tar and die. I 
have seen hundreds caught in this way on one 
tree. This is the only time to fight them suc- 
cessfully, unless it is after they have attained their 
caterpillar growth and descend to the ground. 
Some of the caterpillars come down the trunk, 
and might be caught with tar or killed with car- 
bolic soap; others let themselves down with a 
silken thread to the ground. Now, can not 
some plan be contrived for killing these cater- 
Pillars before theyburrow iuto the soil? If my 
orchard was affected, I believe I should spread 
from one to two bushels of slaked lime,on the 
ground under every tree, just before the cater- 
pillars began to descend, which in this section 
isin July. If this did not kill them, it would 
at any rate be valuable as a manure. As I un- 
derstand the matter, they all leave the trees 
pretty much at the same: time, and it would be 
worth while to keep a roller with Thomas's 
harrow attached behind going up and down the 
orchard for a few days. 


The drouth is getting to be quite alarming. 
The winter wheat does not look as promising 
now (May 15th) as it did a month ago. Ihave 
not seen a good whole field of wheat this 
spring. There are many fields that will not 
give back the seed. The immediate prospects 
of farmers at this moment are anything but 
bright, though I still think that we are pretty 
sure of good prices in the near future, and those 
farmers who have their land in good condition 
will get pay for their pluck. It has required 
more’ that Ordinary faith in good farming to 





sustain°any ‘one iadoing much in the way of 





improvement for the past two or thre 
Iam inclined to think there never Was a ti 
when farmers were employing so little laheses 
their farms. In this section, men never vebes 
scarce nor wages so hgh. I donot recommend 
any one to spend money in building or similar 
improvements, but I feel sure that those farmerg 
who make special efforts to clean and enrich 
their land will get their reward. 


© years, 


In 1868 one of my neighbors had a hey 
field of clover. He commenced plowing it yy. 
der for wheat in June, but the ground was hard 
and the crop so large that he abandoneg the 
job. The clover dried up on the land, and 
formed a kind of mulch that kept the groung 
moist, and the clover commenced to grow 
through it. Sometime in July the whole wag 
turned under, and the field afterwards sown to 
wheat. It wasa noble crop. After the wheat, 
the field was planted with corn, and it was the 
best piece of corn I saw that year. The next 
spring it was sown to barley, which was algo 
heavy, and then, last fall, the field was again 
sown with wheat, and I have not seen a more 
promising crop this season. 

We have just weighed (May 15th) a couple of 
our grade Cotswold-Merino lambs. One, borg 
March 2d, weighed 514 Ibs., and the other, born 
March 4th, weighed 541bs. At the same time 
we weighed some of the thorough-bred. Cots. 
wold lambs. They were all born ‘within a fey 
days of the grades, say from the 1st to the 8th 
of March. The weights were respectively, 48} 
Ibs., 50 Ibs., 484 Ibs., 474 Ibs., 464 Ibs., and 48} 
Ibs. each. These thorough-breds are the per. 
fection of the article. I do not believe there 
are any purer or better bred Cotswolds. They 
are all from the Mapleshade flock, imported by 
Mr. Wing, and, as I understand the matter, they 
were selected from the best flocks in England, 
without regard to cost. I never saw handsomer 
lambs than those whose weights are given 
above. And yet the grades, tested by the scales, 
beat them as early lambs for the butcher, The 
advocates of cross-bred animals are welcome to 
these facts, though I fear they will make a bad 
use of them. What they really prove, and all 
they prove, is the great benefit to be obtained 
from using thorough-bred rams on cross-bred’ 
or common ewes. What many say is: “Cross 
Bred sheep are the best; I want none of your 
fancy thorough-breds.” It is lucky that mules 
will not breed, or Spanish Jacks would be kept 
only by the few who know something of the 
principles of breeding. 


One of my neighbors has just driven past — 
with a load of wheat. *He has a strong wagon 
with four-inch tires, and rigged for three horses 
abreast. I stopped him to pay my respects and — 
thank him for a good example, I have for — 
years advocated the use of three-horse teams — 
for all agricultural operations — plowing, har- 
rowing, cultivating, rolling, drawing in hay, and 
for marketing the crops. We must study to — 
economize labor. This man had on 108 bushels — 
of wheat, and he thought it would “overrun” q 
enough to weigh 110 bushels. The road was | 
good, and the horses certainly showed no fatigue. a 
In fact, when he left me, they trotted along gayly, — 
and the’man looked quite jolly mounted up on — 
this high load of wheat. He got $2.30 per © 
bushel for it, or say $253 for the load. a 


I have contended ever since last harvest, im ‘ 
the columns of the Agriculturist, that wheat ~ 
would bring a high price this summer. I based 
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my “opinion principally on the fact that Mr. 
Lawes’s experimental field showed that the 
wheat crop of England was decidedly below the 
average, and that “consequently there would be 
an active demand for export. I know too, or 
think I know, that our surplus is rarely as large 
as is estimated. Our population is rapidly in- 
creasing. Taken as a whole, we are the most 
active and industrious people in the world. 
Just now, especially, there is a great demand 
for labor. We work hard, get high wages, and 
require and will have abundance of good food. 
A man earning his $1.75 to $2.00 a day on a 
railroad can afford to eat bread from the best 
white-wheat flour. Few of us realize how much 
wheat forty millions of people will eat in 865 
days. Just after harvest every year, the millers, 
speculators, railroad bulls, and newspaper cor- 
respondents all unite to exaggerate the yield of 
the wheat crop. Wheat may not bring a price 
equal to the actual cost of production; but no 
matter, farmers are urged to sell—and when 
wheat is low we are all more inclined to sell than 
when it is bringing a high price. Last fall we 
sold freely, and large quantities were shipped 
abroad, and as soon as the surplus was got rid 
of, and the remaining wheat was in the hands 
of those able to hold, up go prices to a point far 
higher than the price abroad would warrant. 
We sell our wheat to the English at less than 
the cost of production, and make our own con- 
sumers in the end pay the loss! 

I am not prepared to suggest aremedy. I 
leave that to abler men. But one thing I feel 
certain of, farmers need not abandon their busi- 
ness on account of temporary low prices. There 
is a chance for us yet. Let us study to raise 
good crops, improve our stock, keep up the fer- 
tility of our farms, vote for honest men, and we 
need have no fear that the country is going to 
the dogs, or that agricultural products on the 
whole will not sell for what they are worth. 

We want to raise better wheat, better beef, 
better pork, better mutton, better cheese, and 
better butter. The best is the cheapest, and I 
think consumers are beginning to find it out. I 
am told that the demand for the choicest white- 
wheat flour is by no means confined to the 
wealthy. One of our large Rochester nursery- 
men tells me that his men, almost without ex- 
ception, prefer to buy the best flour they can 
get, even at the almost extravagant price asked 
for it. They find it “ goes farther,” and is really 
cheaper than common brands of flour that can 
be bought for twovor three dollars a barrel less 
money. The millers tell me, further, that it is 
exceedingly difficult at all times to find really 
choice, pure white wheat. 


I am well aware that it is a very discouraging 
thing to take pains to raise a good article, and 
then have to sell it at the ordinary price. This 
is the fate of all who are ahead of the times. I 
do not believe could get a cent a pound more 
for choice Essex pork from a Rochester butcher 
than for common pork. It is not yet sufficiently 
known to bring what it is intrinsically worth. 
But we must bide our time. Isold halfa dozen 
well-fatted grade Essex pigs to a Rochester 
butcher, who packed them down. A farmer up 
the valley bought 50 Ibs. of the pork, and in a 
few weeks he came again and said he “wanted 
some more of that pork, as it was the firmest, 
sweetest, and best he ever ate.” “ And,” said 
the butcher, as he told me the story, «“ when 
you have any more pigs to sell I would like to 
buy them.” \ 

We must continue to raise a good article, and 


as soon as the consumers get acquainted with it 
the butchers will pay something near what it is 
worth. I notice that the last Irish Farmers’ 
Gazette quotes “ Limerick middles 66s. to 68s. 
percwt., American middles 36s. to 40s. per cwt.” 
In other words, Limerick bacon brings 144 cents 
per pound, and American 8} cents. In a pre- 
vious number, among the “ Imports into Dublin 
during the week,” I find the following item: 
2,970 tons Indian-corn.” I suppose that corn 
is used, at any rate to a considerable extent, to 
feed Irish pigs. And so the reason why our 
pork is not as good as the Irish is not owing 
to the food. Confessedly, there is nothing bet- 
ter than Indian-corn for making choice pork. 
Why, then, should our pork sell for 8} cents 
and the Irish for 144 cents per pound? It seems 
to me that this question is of vital importance 
to Western farmers and pork-packers. 





The London Mark Lane Express says that a 
Norfolk farmer “sold off his farm this spring 
1,497 half-bred hoggets for £5,700,” say $31,- 
190.40, or $20.83 per head. For so large a flock 
this is a very high average. 

The English papers have a great deal to say 
just now about the “meat supply.” They seem 
to be seriously alarmed, and are discussing 
plans for getting preserved beef from South 
America and mutton from Australia, just as 
some of our Eastern papers tried to frighten us 
farmers with statements in regard to how cheap 
beef could be brought from Texas. For my 
part, I never was a bit frightened about it. I 
would like to see every one provided with cheap 
meat. The interests of the country demand it; 
but Iam sure that the only cheap meat to be 
had is good meat. This apparently cheap meat 
is the dearest meat in the market. If the Eng- 
lish could get this cheap mutton from Australia 
they would not eat it.. Within a year or two 
past, with good, choice beef in New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and other large cities higher 
in the retail markets than in London, thousands 
of sheep were slaughtered and boiled down for 
the hogs and for tallow. I wish this matter was 
understood. Many of our farmers are deterred . 
from paying more attention to the improvement 
of their stock from an idea that we shall be 
flooded with cheap meat from the new States 
and Territories. Depend upon it, nothing of 
the kind will ever permanently occur. You 
can not get good beef, mutton, and pork any- 
where without paying some attention to the in- 
troduction of improved breeds and giving them 
constant care. The only way to get cheap meat 
is to breed animals that mature early, and feed 
liberally and regularly. 

When I say cheap meat, I do not mean meat 
that sells for less than we are now paying. Ido 
not think good meat will-ever sell for less money 
per pound than now. What I mean is, that we 
should aim to produce meat so intrinsically 
good, that even if it sell for more money per 
pound it will be far cheaper than the low-priced 
meats arenow. Lam sure that this can be done. 
I have paid considerable attention to this matter 
for some years, and had I time could give facts 
to sustain this assertion. Taking into consider- 
ation the large percentage of water, bone, tal- 
low, skin, gristle, and other uneatable or indi- 
gestible parts of our average meat, it is not too 
much to say that it is not half as nutritious as a 
skillful breeder and feeder can make it. Those 
who wish for cheap meat should look for it in 
this direction, and not from the half-wild animals 
of South America or Texas. Leaving out inside 
fat, there is more digestible nutriment in a well- 





bred, well-fed nine-months-old E’sex or Berk- 


confinement, do not, breed well, 








shire pig than in the biggest wild hog that ever 
was killed—or in half a dozen three-year-old 
landpikes sometimes seen in the Southern States, 
and not entirely extinct at the North and West. 

“But why did the ewe kill her lamb?” Per- 
haps because it was weak, and she was a be- 
liever in Darwin’s doctrine of the “ survival of 
the fittest.” Perhaps because it was high-bred 
and of great value, and “nature” wished us to 
know that if we want good things we must 
look after them. If a good long-wooled or 
South-Down sheep gets on to her back, she will, 
if undisturbed, lie there until she dies. I do 
not know that this is any less mysterious or un- 
natural than it is for her to accidentally paw her 
lamb to death. If we have good stock, we must 
give it daily, almost hourly, attention. 


a 





Why High-priced Eggs do not Hatch. 
sipeiee 

High-priced eggs do not always hatch, for we 
have tried them and know. We set two dozen 
under orthodox hens of amiable disposition, 
that knew how to stick to the nest, and did it 
for twenty-three consecutive days. It wa’n’t 
the fault of the expressman, for they did not 
come by express. ‘They were not old. We 
knew the yard where they were laid, and they 
were fresh eggs. There was a twelve-pound 
rooster with the hens that laid them. And the 
result of the hatching was one thorough-bred 
Buff Cochin chick. Now, there are twenty 
reasons why they did not hatch—beginning with 
tliis, that the hens were kept confined-in too 
small yards. We.do not know what physiolo- 
gical Jaws are violated that hens kept in close 
Perhaps it is 
because they are fowls of the air,and need a 
good deal of that article and plenty of mother 
earth to make them thrifty. The fact is pretty 
well established in the experience of poultry- 
men, There is no trouble of this kind, with 
hens running at large. They steal their nests 


‘in’ hay-mows, under the barn, under the shed, 


in the woods, in out-of-the-way places with no» 
protection at all, and nearly every egg hatches 
until frost comes. But with the fancy breeds, 
as they are called, come small yards, that seve- 
ral varieties may be kept upon the same place, 
and here trouble begins. All sorts of causes are 
alleged for the failure of the eggs to hatch. The 
expressman is roundly abused. The breeder is 
dishonest. He may be only ignorant, and over- 
anxious to sell eggs at six dollarsadozen. If 
small yards are not a good reason for infertile 
eggs, we will bring forward the other nineteen. 
The moral is: It is safer to buy high-priced eggs 
after seeing the fowls. CoNNECTICUT. 


— a 


How to Raise* Roots. 

To raise roots the soil must be well prepared. 
By whatever means it may be done, it should be 
brought into a rich and mellow condition to a 
considerable depth. A rich mellow surface is 
not alone sufficient for beets or mangels or other 
Yong-rooted varieties; they need to find not only 
sustenance, but am easy entrance into the soil 
for their penetrating roots; and for our climate 
probably beets and ‘mangels are the best adapted 

and most easily cultivated. The chief require- 
ment of a root crop being clean, mellow soil, a 
preparation during the previous summer and 
autumn is best. A stubble plowed early and 
well harrowed will soon show a large crop of 
weeds, which when all haye started to grow 
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should be deeply turned down, the surface finely 
harrowed, and left to produce another crop, 
its infancy. The 









- Fig. 1.—LAND = ‘RIDGES. 
land should be ridged before the winter sets in, 
and left in this state until spring. Fig. 1 shows 
the shape in which these ridges may be made. 
There isa large surface of soil brought under 
the mellowing influence of the weather, and 
this is precisely what this crop needs. In the 
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Fig. 2.—RIDGES MANURED AND SOWN. 


spring these may be leveled with a heavy har- 
row, and again opened in their proper places 
at distances of twenty-eight to thirty inches 
apart. If there has not been sufficient manure 
to spread twenty loads per acre broadcast in 
the fall to be plowed under, eight loads at least 
of well-rotted manure should be spread in the 
drills in spring. Fresh manure is not suited 
to roots, as it causes an unshapely and im- 
perfect growth. With a light plow the drills 
may be then closed and the manure covered. 
The soil is then to be harrowed, and rolled if 
possible with a grooved foller, to suit the shape 
of the flat ridges, which when completed ready 
for sowing should be shaped like fig. 2. Before 
the last harrowing a dressing of fine bone-dust, 
of two hundred pounds up toa thousand pounds 
per acre, should be given, the quantity depend- 
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OEING AND SINGLING. . 





ing on the amount and quality of the barn-yard 
manure or other considerations. 

The seeding should not be delayed many 
days after the ground is fully prepared, and 
should not be later than early 
in May for mangels, and late __ 
in June for ruta-bagas. A 
hand-drill isa very convenient 
machine for.sowing the seed, 
and, costing but little, will be = 
found worth the expense in 
the-saving of time and seed. 
Two. pounds of — ruta-bagas 
and five of mangels, of 
which the Yellow Globe is probably the best, 
is sufficient for an acre. As soon as the seed 
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Fig. 5.—PLOWING OUT THE ROOTS. 


light furrow with a one-horse plow should be 
thrown from the plants on each ‘side, bringing 
the ridges into the shape shown in fig. 3. This 
destroys all the weeds excepting just in the 
row, Which will be cut out in the first hand- 
hoeing. This process is performed by striking 
out with the hoe all the plants excepting two or 
three in spaces a foot or eighteen inches apart. 
The shorter distance will tend to give more and 
smaller roots, scarcely lessening the crop in 
weight, but increasing it in value, a well-grown, 
moderate-sized root being better feed than a 
coarse overgrown one. 
After the hoeing the 
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them as in fig. 5. A harrow run across the 


rows in the right direction easily draws them 
from the soil and leaves them on the surface. 
, 















plants are singled, 
leaving but one at a 
place. During all 


these processes most 
of the accidents which 
affect the crop have 
been safely passed 
over, and there is little 
danger in leaving a 
single plant to grow. If needed, some of those 
removed may be replanted in vacant spaces by 
cutting back the root and top slightly when 
transplanting. "When these processes are com- 
pleted the ridges have the appearance shown in 
fig. 4, and the crop thereafter needs nothing but 
proper cultivation. But this is absolutely necd- 
ed; neglect is fatal. Better cultivate one acre 
well than ten badly. One acre of mangels has 
yielded over two thousand bushels, but ten acres 








neglected would not do as well as that. There- 
fore the hoe must be kept going. Any efficient 
horse-hoe which will scrape the surface, and can 
be brought close to the row, will answer. One 
of the best we have used is Shares’ hoérse-hoe, 
fig. 6, with which the weeds may be cut out 
within an inch of the crop. Another very usc- 
ful and easily made implement is shown at fig. 7. 
The blades are simply narrow plates of steel 
bent to a right angle, which cut an inch or so 
beneath the surface, and will work very close. 
The share at front stirs up the surface in the 
center of the drill, and helps to guide the machine. 
Both of these implements may be spread or 
contracted as the covering of the ground by the 
crop makes it necessary. But whatever tools are 
used, the utmost thoroughness must be ad- 
hered to until the ground is shaded. When 
niature, the crop is prepared for gathering by 
removing the tops with a sharp hoe, as shown 
in fig. 5. At a single blow, struck where the 
line is drawn in the figure, the top is severed, 
and the leaves if gathered furnish a large amount 











of useful fodder. After this has been done, a 
plow is run along one side of each row, and a 


has started and the rows can be seen, a | furrow thrown away from the roots, leaving 








' Turn the cocks bottom side 








and resowing is 
| made necessary 
when th> proper 








Fig. 6.—SHARES’ HORSE-HOE. 


where with the root-scoop (fig. 8) they may be 
rapidly gathered into carts or wagons. Sugar- 
beets, being very tender and easily damaged, 
should not be harrowed like mangels, but be 
carefully gathered by hand or with the scoop, 
a ee ee 
Curtna Ciover—A New England corre- 
spondent writes: Now that the manure made 
from a ton of clover hay is proved to be worth 
about seventeen dollars, we ought to give clover 
a larger breadth upon the farm, and use the best 
methods of curing. Cut in the blossom, as it 
should be, it is full of 
juice, and requires several 
days’ sun to make good 
hay of it,-and much of 
its value as fodder is lost 
by breaking off the leaves. 
It saves much labor, and 
makes a better fodder, to 
put the clover into,cocks 
after two or three hours’ 
of exposure to the sun. 





up the following day. The 
third day it may be stored 
in the barn, in alternate 
layers, with old hay, or 
straw, or salt hay. There 
should be at least as much 
as one fourth of the bulk 
of the old material. This 
willabsorb all the moisture “= : 
of the clover, and preserve Fig. 8.—ROoT-FORE. 
it in the best condition in the mow. Cattle will 
eat clover-hay cured in this manner in prefer- 
ence to all other.. Of all methods I have tried, 
this gives the best satisfaction. 
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The Turnip-Fly. 

The small flea-beetle known as the Turnip-fly 
or Cabbage-fly is exceedingly destructive to all 
kinds of turnips when the plant is in its earliest 
and tenderest state, ° ; 
Very often te crop 
is totally destroyed, 








means of «estroying the beetles are neglect- 


ed. As they are really troublesome .only 


during a short period, and until the plants 

have put forth the rough leaves, one of the-best 

preventives consists in haying the soil rich and 
¢ 
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well prepared, that the crop may push forward 
rapidly. A method of destroying them is by 
passing along the rows a bag of fine light cam- 
pric or paper-muslin, made as in figure 2, and 
fastened on to a forked frame. The beetles 





Fig. 2.—BAGGING THE TURNIP-FLY. 


when-disturbed jump into the bag, and a shake 
given to it occasionally gathers them to the bot- 
tom, where they may be destroyed. <A dressing 
of lime in fine dry powder is effectual in pre- 
venting their ravages. The lime should be 
slaked dry, and if slaked with water in which 
carbolic acid has been dissolved is stiil more 
effectual. The lime-duster (fig. 1) is made 
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Fig. 1.—TOOLS FOR REPAIRING HARNESS. 


of tin, with holes punched in the end, and a 
wooden handle fitted into the neck, by 
which it may be carried along the rows and the 
‘plants dusted. This should be done while they 
are wet with dew. By these means, with sow- 





Fig. 2.—BENcH AND CLAMP FOR HARNESS. . 


ing an extra quantity of seed, tha crop may be 
carried safely beyond the period of danger, after 
which the little pests give nc trouble. 





Repairing Harness, 


Harness is a costly necessity, and as a matter 
of economy should be kept in good order, care- 
fully repaired as soon as the least damage or 
wear is noticed, and be thus very easily made to 
last double the time it would if neglected. 
The materials for repairing should be always 
on hand, and be kept in a tool-box specially 
appropriated to them. This box is best con- 
nected with a work-bench as a drawer placed 
beneath it, where 
it may be readily \ 
reached by the 
operator. Figure 2 
shows a_ harness 
work-bench, which 





July 10th—the earlier the better of course—and. 
by doing so we may insure a good crop that it 
will be very convenient to have for use. late in 
the winter. Remember, that for this crop no 
other mauure is more valuable than bone-dust— 
say 100 lbs. per acre in the drill‘ at the time of 
planting, and the same amount or more broad- 
cast after the crop has been thinned out, to be, 
immediately covered with the hoe or cultivator, 

From July 25th to August 10th (better at the. 
earlier date) isthe time to put in “round tur- 





is provided with a 
clamp for holding 
the work and a 








drawer for tools and 
materials. These 
consist of a ball of 
hemp, a piece of 
shoemakers’ wax, a 
few bristles for mak- 
ing waxed-ends, a 
punch (A, in fig. 1) 
for making rivet- 
holes, some rivets and burrs (B) for splicing 
straps (as shown at (C), sewing awls of two 
kinds (D, D), one with an eye to carry a thread 
in a similar manner to a needle, and having a 
strong curve, the other less curved and cyeless, 
a few very stout needles with large eyes, a pair 
of pincers with sharp jaws to cut off the ends 
of rivets (as shown at /), a light hammer to 
clinch the rivets, and a small block of iron, 
weighing a pound or two, to use when clinch- 
ing rivets, unless a flat-iron, which will answer 
admirably, can be borrowed on such occasions. 
Furnished with all these appliances, there is no 
reason why a harness should go unrepaired 
over one night, and as “a stitch in time saves 
nine,” it will be found very profitable to be ready 
to put in that stitch just when and where it is 
wanted. Figure 3 shows a method of sewing a 
loop for a tug or strap, which is sometimes 
found a difficult job. It was sent by a corre- 
spondent who forgot to attach his name, so that 
we do not know to whom we are obliged for it. 
He says it has been found of great use to him. 
He first places the awl as at a, fig. 3, passing 
through both strap and loop, and then (as at 3) 
passes the awl in a contrary direction, so that 
both holes unite in one atthe top. This enables 
the thread to be sunk below the surface of the 
loop, saving it from wear. The complete stitch 
is shown atc. Another method which we have 
used is shown at d. The needle-awl is passed 
through the strap, and comes out at the side of 
the loop, the thread is put through the eye, and 
the awl is brought back and the stitch drawn 
tight. With the common awl and two waxed- 
ends with bristles, a double stitch may be made 
which is very strong. 
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Grow Turnips. 

Roots are always valuable as an adjunct to 
the winter supply of hay. This all farmers will 
confess. The extent to which they may be 
made useful as a substitute for hay few American 
farmers notice. Those who have already start- 
eda good breadth of beets and of ruta-baga 
turnips are fortunate. Those who have not 
done so should at once set about increasing their 
supply. It will do to plant ruta-bagas until 











Fig. 3.—METHODS OF MAKING STITCHES. 


nips,” the best variety being the Strap-leafed 
red-top. These are not of much value after the 
first of January, but before that time they are 
excellent food for all neat stock and for sheep 
and swine. For milch-cows they must be fed 
sparingly, and only immediately after milking, 
else they will affect the taste of the milk and 
butter. However they may be used, they will 
help out the scanty winter’s supply of hay in 
a most satisfactory manner.' 


A Simple Hay-Press, 

We have received many inquiries about the 
hay-presses referred to in‘an article in the 
American Agriculturist of April, 1872. We 
now give a drawing of the one more particu- 


ro i. 
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Fig. 1,.—HAY-PRESS—SIDE VIEW. 


larly referred to as being of very moderate cost, 
and able to bale four tons of hay in a day with 
the labor of two men. It consists of a frame of 
oak or other hard wood, four feet wide (inside 
of the posts) on the side (shown in fig. 1) and 
three feet on the end (fig. 2). The hight is eight 
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feet. The frame consists‘of four corner posts, 
a sill, a cap-piece, and two girts on each side 
and end. The lower girts are placed a foot 
from the sill, and on them rests the movable 
bottom (fig. 3), on the middle cross-bar of which 
is fixed two hooks, seen at a, a, fig. 1. At 8, b, 
fig. 1, is shown a roller which works in boxes 
bolted to the posts on one side. This roller is 
furnished with guides (c, c), which confine the 
rope as it is wound up, and a ratchet and catch 
to keep it in position when turned by the lever 
shown in fig.2. This lever fits in slots in the 
wheels (d, d), which are preferably of cast-iron, 
and as it is pressed down turns the roller and 
winds up the rope, which passes through a 
pulley-block at the top of the frame and raises 


- the movable bottom. At the top of the frame 


are shown the ends of some loose bars (two or 
three are sufficient), ¢,¢,¢. These are slipped 
in over some loose boards placed on the hay 


when the press is filled, and confine them to, 


their place when the press is worked. To work 
the press, it should-be brought near the mow or 


















































Fig. 2.—HAY-PRESS—END VIEW. 


stack, the cords, made of proper length te tie 
the bale, looped at the end, and placed in pogi- 
tion, as seen at figure 1, the hay thrown in, and 
one man in the press should tread it down as it 
is forked tohim. When the space is filled ‘as 
closely as possible, the top boards and croks- 
bars (¢, ¢) are put in place, and the bale pressed 
until it is brought to a thickness of 2*/s feet, 
when it is tied securely, and lowered and re- 
moved from the press through the lower half of 
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- ‘Fig. 3.—worrom ror PREss. 


the side which is made movable. This movable 
side is held in place by four bolts, which are easily 
withdrawn when necessary. To facilitate the 
removal of the bale it is well to make the frame 
of the press two inches smaller each way at the 
top than at the bottom, then, by releasing the 
catch of the ratchet-wheel, the bale will slide 
downwards by its own weight without binding 








by its elasticity. A bale of hay made in this 
manner needs no slats or sticks of wood at the 
corners, and will weigh about 180 pounds. A 





Fig. 4.—HAY-BALE WITHOUT LATHS. 


common wooden screw, similar to those of the 
old-fashioned cider-presses, may also be fitted 
into the frame to work the press, but it is more 
cumbersome in working, and occupies more 
room than the roller. 

Besides this sort of press, there are several 
more powerful, which may be worked by a two- 
horse power, and will bale ten tons per day. 
Their cost is $100 and upwards. As by the 
process of baling, hay can be transported by rail 
at reasonable freights, when unbaled hay can 
not be moved unless by wagon, it is seen how 
easily a much increased value is given to this 
important product; this as well as straw, 
which is subject to the same conditions, always 
bears a high price in large towns and cities, 
while a hundred miles distant it may be com- 
paratively valueless to turn into money. 
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What Lands will it Pay to Drain? 

Our readers do not need to be told that we 
are firm advocates of underdraining. We be- 
lieve that when judiciously done it is the most 
profitable improvement that we can make. At 
the same time, we have narrowed down our 
ideas of what is judicious in draining, until we 
have reached the following conclusion: 

It is not judicious to spend money in draining 
land that needs draining, so long as we can use 
the money to good advantage in the better cultiva- 
tion of other good land that does not need 
draining. 

In other words, we believe that the true 
maxim for the improving farmer is: “ Be thor- 
ough as you go.” Don’t improve the whole 
farm at,the same time—gradually getting the 
worst lands into condition to pay half their 
expenses—but (unless the working capital is a 
large one) confine yourself to land that will 
pay full expenses—and a profit. Ifa field that 
is otherwise the best of the farm fails to do as 
well as it ought because it needs draining, then 
drain it by all means, and when it is dry manure 
itand cultivate it thoroughly, and continue to 
devote to it all the manure and care for which 
it will pay a good profit. When it is in such 
good condition that more money can not profit- 
ably be spent on it, then take up the next best 
field and improve that. If it needs draining, 
then drain it; but if not, then, instead of drain- 
ing some other field, let the draining wait, and 
use the money to make this land as good as, 
under the circumstances, it will pay us to make 
it. And so go on—being thorough as you go— 
devoting the first investment to the best land, 
and the next to the next best, and letting the 
character of the land determine whether the in- 
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+ vestment shall be in drains, in mauure, or in 





labor, or in all three of these. 

It may pay very well to underdrain land at a 
cost of $70 per acre, when the effect will be to 
increase the hay crop from 1'/, ton to 2 tong, 
The */, ton is an addition to a crop that we 
must go to the expense of making, and if hay 
is worth $20 per ton it will pay a profit equal 
to about twenty per cent of the cost of the 
draining. But it will not pay to spend thig 
amount to underdrain waste land for the sake 
of raising its produce from nothing to one ton 
per acre—for such a crop would pay no profit. 

The old saw is right in saying that he is a 


benefactor of the human race, not who makes g 


blade of grass grow where none grew before, 
but who makes two blades grow where ong 
grew before. - If the old saw-master had been, 
a high-farmer, he would have given even greater 
praise to him who made three blades grow 
where two grew before; for the reason that in 
this case the extra yield would have been pre- 
duced at less cost of labor, leaving more labor 
for other productive work. 

When this principle shall have been adopted, 
then we shall see underdraining much more 
largely resorted to. But farmers soon sicken of 
draining swamps to let them lie waste, because 
it won’t pay to manure and work them at the 
expense of the better parts of the farm. 
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The Southern Park-Gate. 

Dr. Gilbert, of Memphis, sends us a drawing 
of a park or plantation gate, which he says is 
“the only perfect gate, and the most econom- 
ical one ever invented—plumb, immovable, and 
unchangeable. It can not sag; admits wagons 
loaded with cotton or hay; keeps out thieves; ; 
and is very valuable for stock and: stable-ydrds 
near cities.” The size of the opening is 10 ft. 
by 14 ft. The posts should be of cedar or 
locust, the brace straps of oak, and the er 
parts of light stuff, well seasoned. This gate 
is prevented from sagging by means of the 
diagonal rod across the top, in the middle of 
which is a screw by which it may be drawn up 
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SOUTHERN PARK-GATE. 


tightly when needed. The gate-post turns in & 
cup in the sill. A small quantity of blacklead 
and tallow in this cup will cause it to turn 
easily and without creaking. The hole in 
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the cap in which the upper part of the heel- 
post turns should be thus lubricated. 





Hints on Haying. 





Making hay “on paper” and making it on 
the farm are two very different things, In this 
case, as in so many others in agriculture, ‘to 
kuow is not to be able.” A man may have a 
very accurate knowledge of the principles and 
practice of hay-making, he may understand all 
the changes that should and should not take 
place, and yet make very inferior hay. There 
seems to be a kind of “knack” in making hay 
that is hard to acquire, and still harder to com- 
municate. We can not know too much about 
the science of hay-making, but it is still more 
important to have energy enough to apply our 
knowledge. And it must be energy of the right 
kind. We all know men who seem to be re- 
markably active and industrious, and who yet 
never accomplish anything. Such men rarely 
make good hay. What is needed is a disciplined 
mind, that can lay plans wisely and take every 
detail into consideration. He must know 
that his mowing machine is in complete 
order, and that he has on hand duplicates of 
such parts as are most liable to break, He will 
not put off grinding the knives, tightening the 
bolts, and examining and cleaning the journals 
until the moment he wants to be in the field. 
He will not cut down the hay and then go for 
the tedder or rake and find a bolt out or a tooth 
broken. He will have everything ready in ad- 
vance—mower, scythe, whetstone, tedder, rakes, 
forks, wagons, racks, unloading tackle—all will 
be ready, and just where he can lay his hands 
on them in a moment. He will not have to 
spend an hour or two eleaning out the barn or 
making a stack-bottom, some afternoon when 
the hay is overcured in the field and a threaten- 
ing cloud in the western sky. The good hay- 
maker is a man who not only knows how hay 
should be cured, but he is possessed of the 
energy, forethought, and patience to prepare 
for and direct every detail of the operation. 

And recollect that patience is the crowning 
virtue of the farmer’s life—not the false patience 
which springs from indifference, indolence, and 
a sluggish mind, but that quality which pro- 
duces a “masterly inactivity,” that waits until 
the right moment, and then puts forth all the 
powers of mind and body to accomplish the 
purpose. Give such a farmer a good crop of 
grass and an ordinary season, and he will be 
sure to make it into good hay and get it safe 
into the barn. 

We can not go into details, The main points 
to be observed in making timothy or meadow 
hay with little or no cloyer in it are: 

ist. Cutting, the grass wher in flower and 
before any seeds age formed: If we cut too 
early we loge Substance, if too late we lose 
quality. Ifthe hayis for market or for horses 
we should let oe stand longer than if it is to be 
fed out on thé farm to. milch-cows or §heep. 

2d. Cut it $0 thal i if it i-necessarily exposed 
to dew the dew #hall. fall on witile thesgrass ‘is 
green rather. than after it-is partially cured: 
This is one of the most important practical 
points in hay-making. Dew or rain will not 
hurt fresh, green grass, provided it is got rid of 
before the grass begins to wilt. In heavy grass, 
therefore, that can not be cured in;one day, we 
should start the mower late in the afternoon, 
say four o’clock, and cut as long as we could 
see. Rain or dew will not hurt it any more 
than if it was standing uncut. The next morn- 


‘sary, and draw in as soon as dry enough. 


‘jt. will not hurt. 





ing, the moment the dew is s off or a little earlier, 
start the tedding machine, Uévely, and keep it go- 
ing, changing horses if necessary. The more 
frequently the grass is stirred the more rapidly 
it will cure. If kept well stirred, the hay will 
be ready to draw in immediately after dinner. 

. 8d. When grass is cut in the morning, if a 
light crop and somewhat overripe, it may not 
unfrequently be drawn into the barn the same 
day. But with heavy green grass this can rarely 
be done. Keep stirring the hay until about 
four o’clock in the afternoon. Then rake into 
windrows, and put it into cock for the night. 
If exposed to rain or dew while spread out on 
the land in this partially cured state, it will be 
very seriously damaged. The next morning 
turn over the cocks, or open them out if neces- 


4th. When grass is cut, and rain sets in imme- 
diately, while the grass is spread out on the 
land as left by the machine, or in swaths, 
nothing can be done. Ié is better not to touch 
it until there is a prospect of getting it suffi- 
ciently dry to put in cock. As longas it is green 


5th. When partially-cured grass is wet with a 
sudden shower while spread out, it can not be 
turned or shaken out too quickly after the rain 
is over. Do not wait for the ground to dry. 
Better spread out lightly on the wet grass, so 
that the wind can get through it, than allow it 
to lie flat and sodden. It is necessary to be 
very careful to get such hay perfectly dry before 
drawing in. Spread two or three quarts of salt 
on each ton of this damaged hay when put in. 

CLoveR Hay requires more time in curing 
than timothy and meadow hay. But the prin- 
ciples involved are essentially the same, except 
that after the clover is partially dry care must 
be taken not to shake off.the leaves and blos- 
somg, If cut early, the tedder may be.used to 
great advantage. A good plan is to cut the 
clover late in the afternoon, and the next morn- 
ing, as soon as the dew is off, shake it-out with 
the tedder. Then, in an hour or two, rake it 
into small windrows five or six feet apart with 
a steel-toothed rake. Turn these windrows 
with a fork, say once before dinner, and then 
immediately after dinner. About three or four 
o’clock, rake into large windrows and cock up 
carefully for the night. If necessary, spread it 
out the next morning and turn it over in an 
hour or two. That which was opened first will 
probably be ready to draw in by half&past ten 
or eleven o'clock. There are many other 
methods, but, all things considered, af prefer, 
the one we have briefly described. If we could, 
be sure of the weather, we should cure the hay 
in the cock, and it is often convenient to adopt 
both plans. 


reread 2 


Keeping Roads in Repair. 

The best system of mending the highway is 
that which mends soonest. The old method of 
working the roads annually by the tax-payers 
in person has gone out of use in many places. 
The work was not well doue, although the tax- 
payers had to use the roads they mended. The 
highways need constant supervision by one many 
in each. town who understands the business, 
and who can remedy a defect as soon as it 
makes its appearance. A deep rut is made 
deeper by every loaded team that passes over 
the road, and where the system of annual re- 
pairs prevails the highways are almost impassa- 
ble in the early spring. We want the same 





' fishing-rods and for making 
uses. In the search for material, 





thorough system of supervision that prevails on 


our railroads transferred to the highway. This 
has been adopted in some towns in Massachu- 


.Setts, and is found to bé much better economy, 


and to give them much better roads, A load of 
gravel in season applied to the ruts and gullies 
saves the necessity of two loads applied at the 
end of the year. Travel on a well-made road 


does far less injury than the rains and frosts. © 


If the inequalities are immediately remedied, 
travel rather helps than hinders road-making. 
Every one prefers the well-beaten track to a 
new-made road. It is quite possible to distri- 
bute the repairs so evenly through the year that 
the road-bed_ may be always in good condition. 


.The loss to the farming community from bad 
‘roads is enormous. It is one of the heaviest 


taxes we have to pay. It is laid on every article 
that goes from the farm to market, and in many 
cases the tax is so heavy that it swallows all the 
profits. Good roads lessen the cost of produc- 
tion; they would cheapen the grocer’s bill, the 
miller’s bill, and especially the cost of fertilizers, 
which are the secret of economical farming in 
the older States. Work the roads to-day, and 
save money. 





Getars, WE GRIND Grain For Cows?—A 
correspondent says: “If a cow in chewing her 
cud throws up all she eats and chews it over 
again, I do not see where the advantage is. in 
getting corn ground at all to feed ruminating 
animals.” The proof of that hasty-pudding is 
in the eating of the corn by the cow. Feed her 
on whole corn, and you will find that, even in 
twice chewing, she does but indifferent work, 
and that much of the grain in her food is passed 
in whole kernels. Grind her corn for her, and 
a smaller quantity will nourish her as well. 
More hogs can be fattened after animals fed on 
whole corn than after the same number fed on 
meal. Lastly, try the comparative experiment 
(under exactly the same circumstances) and you 
will satisfy yourself. 
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Fiber from Cane. 


——- 


Every man or boy who has used a fistnt 
pole is acquainted with the cane, cane-pole, or 
reed, as it is variously called. There are two 
species of cane, the Large Cane (Arundinaria 
macrosperma), and the Small Cane (Arundinaria 
ten to “twenty fect 







high, an ym reaching above ten 
feet. Bo species are found fiom Virginia 
southw the : large species is best known, 


and. it forms extetslye tracts imwaste and 
swampy ground known as “cane-brakes,” 

Until recently, the chief use of canes was for 
ting Cages and such 
ial, for paper- 
making, the cane was found to yield 4 serviceable 
fiber, and now there are several manufactories 
of it in Virginia and. North Carolina, 

This m ture is an Byes S instance 







of the conversion of what is o 2 almost 
egg oko val le article of com- 

lifornia vast tractsafe Goyered by 
oe e Tule, and in the Eastern ny of 


acres.are covered only by the O ; 
the attempts to utilize these have not ae aabe 
successful, the time can not be far distant when 
such a vast amount of vegetable fiber will be 
made to serve some useful purpose. 

-We give sketches of the processes of fiber- 
making from cane, drawn by Mr. J. D. Wood- 
ward, at the factory on the Cape Fear River, 
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N. C. ‘The notes furnished by Mr. W. say: 
“The caue on the bordgrs on ‘the Cape Fear 
’ River and its tributaries is particularly abun- 
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leases that valve, and the steam in the dome | 
rushes out with such force that it carries the 
cane before it. On reaching the atmosphere, 


steam-pump under four beating engines, similar. 
to those used in the paper-mills, except that the 
fiber passes from one to the other instead of 
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Fig. 1.—THE BATTERY—LOADING THE CANE AND FIRING OFF THE FIBER. 





dant, the average hight to which it grows being 
twelve feet. Large gangs of negroes are sent 
up into the swamps to cut it, under the super: 


intendence of a white overseer. It is 

then made up into bundles, for con- 

venience of future handling, corded 

up, and the tops cut off, the cutter 

being paid by thecord. Other gangs 

‘tote’ the cane from where it is cut, 

and load it in large flats capable of — 
carrying 150 cords at atrip. When ~ = 
landed at the company’s dock, the _- 
bundles are opened, cleaned of all = 
refuse matter, trimmed up, and made 
into compact bundles, from seven 
to eleven feet in length and one foot = 
in diameter. The bundles are then “— 
taken in hand-cars to the gun-room 
of the factory. In the gun-room 
is arranged a battery of five guns, 
28 feet in length, each surmounted by 
a steam-dome having connection with high- 
pressure boilers, The guns being loaded, and 
the front and rear valves screwed tight, steam 
is turned on at a pressure of 180 bs. to the inch. 
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Fig. 3.— WASHING THE FIBER. 


After being in this steam-bath for twenty min- 
utes, a trigger, or rather a rod connected by 
_ ranks to the front valve, is pulled, which re- 














the steam with which all the pores of the cane 
are filled violently expands, thoroughly disinte- 
grating it, and the load strikes a target, at about 


: _ 
Fig. 2.—CLEANING AND BUNDLING CANE. 
thirty feet from the guns, a mass of brown, 
sugary-smelling fiber. The report made by the 
expansion of the steam is equal to that of a 
large cannon, The fiber is next submitted to 
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traveling round and round. It then passes op 
to an endless wire apron, and is carried through 
several sets of iron rollers, the last set being 
covered with india-rubber. The 
fiber is thus squeezed of all water that 
will run from it, and comes off in 
/ @ thick, solid sheet. By this wash. 
. ing the bulk is reduced one third, be- 
ing deprived of all the gum, dirt, ete, 
Next, the fiber has to be dried. It is 
slightly picked apart and thrown on 
to an apron, which leads it through 
feed-rolls to a picker, revolving at a 
high rate of speed, which thoroughly 
- pulls it apart, and throws it on to 
the apron of the drying-house, This 
house is seventy feet long, and is heat- 
ed by four steam-pipes running side 
by side. The endless apron travels 
slowly over these pipes—taking about 
twenty minutes to make the trip— 
and the fiber is taken off at the end perfectly 
dry. It is then baled by one of Dederick’s 
hay-presses, and made into bales, averaging 500 
Ibs. in weight. The pulp made from this fiber 
! 
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Fig. 4.—ROLLING THE FIBER. 


the washing process. It is gathered up, thrown 
into large tubs, and passed by means of a con- 
tinuous stream of spring water thrown by a 





is soft, and admirably adapted for making 
paper, either alone, or mixed with the harsher 
paper-making substances, such as straw, etc.” 
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The Indian Turnip (Arisaema triphyllum). 





But few of our wild-flowers are so likely to 
attract attention as the Indian Turnip. It is so 
unlike others in its form, its coloring is so pecu- 
liar, and it has altogether such a strange, weird 
look, that those who care but little about plants 
in general will be quite sure to notice this. It 








INDIAN TURNIP.—(Arisema triphyllum.) 


is found in rich woods and on the margins of 
swamps, flowering in May and often much later. 
The engraving gives a representation of the 
plant, which varies much in both size and color- 
ing. Below the surface we find a solid bulb or 
corm, which is dark-colored without, white 
within, and so much shaped like a turnip as to 
have suggested the common name—Indian 
Turnip. From this corm arise one or two 
leaves, which are divided into three parts or 
leaflets, and a flower-bearing stem. The con- 
spicuous hooed-shaped body which popularly 
passes for the floweris only a leafy envelope that 
surrounds and protects the flowers. Botanically, 
it is called a spathe, and it is just such an organ 
as we find, though of a different shape, in the 
cultivated and nearly related Calla. The spathe 
in the Calla is pure white, and it has its point 
turned back from the center, while in our Indian 
Turnip it is variously colored, and its point is 
bent inward toward the center. Sometimes 
the spathe is green, with yellowish markings, 

and frequently it is dark purple with whitish or 
yellowish stripes and spots, and the leaf-stalks 
freely marked with purple. To find the flow- 
ers we must look inside the spathe, where we 
shall find them clustered at the base of a fleshy 
stem called a spadix. We may find pistillate 
flowers at the base and above these staminate 











ones, or one or the other kind of flowers may 
be abortive, and thus the plant becomes, as it 
often does, diwcious, The spadix is prolonged 
above the flowers into a smooth club-shaped 
body, which sticks up in the center of the spathe 
and is seen under its incurved point. Some 
imaginative person has seen the resemblance 
between this arrangement and the old-fashioned 


pulpit with sounding-board, and has given the 
plant the fanciful name of Jack-in-the-Pulpit, a 
name quite popular in some localities. 

The fleshy corm, or root as it is popularly 
called, is when fresh extremely acrid. A small 
piece placed on the tongue produces the same 
sensation as gcalding. Mischievous people 
sometimes play tricks with it, and its great 
acridity has led to its use in domestic medicine. 
The pungent principle is destroyed by heat and 
dissipated by drying. The corm. contains: a 
large amount of starch of very fine quality. 
The starch is separated by grating the tuber and 
washing, and is nearly equal in quality to arrow- 
root, Another species, called the Green Dragon 
(Arisaema Dracontium), is less common. It has 
its leaves divided into seven to eleven parts, 
and the point of the spathe is erect. This is 
less common than the otuer. 
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The Golden-Club (Orontiwm aquaticum). 


——_—— 





The Golden-club is very common in the South- 
ern States, and is found here and there as far 
north as Massachusetts. Mr.Hallock, of the firm 
of C. L. Allen & Co., florists, Brooklyn, recently 
brought us a fine lot of specimens from near 
Flushing. It isa very handsome and interest- 





‘flowers to feed upon thei sweet ia 





ing plant, and desirable in a collection of aqua- 
ties. Its leaves, usually floating, are of a sin- 
gularly beautiful green, These arise from a 
deep root-stock, as do the flower-stalks, The 
Golden-club belongs to the same family (the 
Arums) as doés the Indian ‘Turnip described 
elsewhere, but whilé in the last-named the spathe 
is the conspicuous part, and quite conceals the 





GOLDEN-CLUB.—(Orontium aquaticum.) 


spadix which bears the flowers, in the Golden-. 
club the spathe is small and at the lower part of 
the stem, while the spadix is quite showy. In 
the reduced engraving we give the leayes and 
the spadices;. the spathe, being small and sub- 
merged, is riot shown. “Here the flowers are alk 
perfect, and so crowded all over tite spadix that 
they appear like a-solid mass, ‘They are of 
the’ brightest golden-yellow color. The siem 
just below the flowers is pure white, and the 
contrast between the white ; 
niakes the plant quite showy. 
are starchy, and are said to ‘have. 







“Toasted a part of the food ofthe Bomtigrn Indians, 





common “observation, 


various kinds and the. k 


titudes of small insects that escape iainery 
notice are engaged in the same occupation.” 
The horticulturist sees his plants bloom, and he 
expects them to bear fruit and seed, with but 
little thought that the success of his crops often 
depends upon insects. We have so much to 
say about the injury done by insects that it is 
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pleasant to be able to speak of them in other 
aspects, The relation of plants to insects is a 
subject just now engaging the attention of 
naturalists, and there is much about it to interest 
‘every one who grows plants of any kind. 

Most flowers offer nectar and pleasant odor 
_to attract insects, and we know that some, es- 
pecially the bees, are very busy in availing 
themselves of the sweets thus set before them. 
Does the plant offer this treat of sweets to the 
insects out of pure benevolence, so to speak ? 
Not at all. This feast of nectar is offered to 
the insects as a compensation, if they will in 
turn do something for the plant. What this 
something is, we can only briefly indicate, but 
we can state sufficient to show that the relations 
between plants and insects are more compli- 
cated and more important than is generally 
supposed. It is within the knowledge of every 
intelligent person that plants have stamens and 
pistils; that the stamens produce a fine powder 
—pollen—which fertilizes the pistil, and that 
this contact between the pollen and pistil must 
take place before the pistil will develop inte a 
fruit or seed-pod. It is well known to orchard- 


~ ists that a violent and long-continued rain-storm 


at blossoming time will seriously injure the fruit 
crop, as the pollen is washed away by tlie rain, 
and is prevented from performing its proper 
office. In some cases, as in the willows, pop- 
lars, the hop, etc., flowers with stamens only 
and fio with pistils only are borne upon 
separate plants. These plants may be fertil- 
ized by the wind, which carries the pollen from 
one tree to another, or by insects which convey 
the pollen adhering to their bodies from one 
plant to another. Other cases show Stamens 
and pistils in separate flowers but on fhe same 
plant. The squash, melon, and all of that 
family are familiar illustrations of flowers of 
this kind. Every one who has worked in a 
garden knows the male (staminate) flowers and 
the female (pistillate) flowers of these plants, 
and have seen the insects, “as busy as a bee in 
a pumpkin-blow,” going from one bay! 9 to an- 
other, getting as dusty as millers in the sfaminate 
blooms, and then going to the pistillate ones, 
where, in their greedy search for nectar, they are 
sure to rub some of the pollen upon the pistil. 

In these cases we can understand the use that 
insects are to plants in the matter of fertiliza- 
tion. But the greater number of plants-present 
us with stamens and pistils in the same flower. 
The pistil stands in the center, surrounded by a 
few or a countless number of stamens all ready 
to fertilize it—only they don’t as a general thing 
do it. One would think that the flower was so 
thoroughly arranged for self-fertilization that 
insect aid would not be welcomed, much: less 
needed. This most interesting subject was first 
prominently brought forward by the great 
naturalist, Darwin. In the American Agricul- 
turist for 1866, Prof. Asa Gray gave an admira- 
ble series of articles, illustrating them by refer- 
ence to American plants. We are glad to 
know that the matter has sgain been popularly 
presented by Prof. Gray in a charming little 
book called “How Plants Behave,” which, 
though intended for young people, presents in 
an attractive style the results of the most care- 
fal observers, and can be commended to maturer 
minds as well. We have not space to explain 
the curious relations of insects to those plants 
which have perfect flowers—i. ¢., containing 
stamens and pistils in the same flower—but 
must refer the reader to the articles and the 
work just famed. This very frequent provision 
that a pistil shall not be fertilized by the pollen 
of the’same flower, but that the pollen of an- 


other flower shall be brought to it by means of 
insects, has an object,'and that object is one 
which every farmer will understand—to prevent 
close breeding. Werc in-and-in breeding carried 
on continuously in plants the result would be 
the same as with animals—certain individual 
peculiarities would be perpetuated, and become 
fixed, to the detriment of the general welfare of 
the species as a whole. A curious instance of 
injury resulting to an insect while it is working 
for the good of a plant is given in another article 
entitled “‘ What Ails the Bees’ Legs?” 


A Good Rotation for Farm-Gardening. 
wal 

It is now becoming a very important part of 
the business of farming in the vicinity of large 
towns to raise vegetables for sale in their mar- 
kets, and the system pursued by those who are 
exclusively market-gardeners near the great 
cities, where land is very costly, is not the best 
adapted for the different conditions of farm- 
gardening. In the country, rents are lower, 
and manure is either higher, or more difficult to 
get, or more needed for other uses. 

This points to the use of clover as a fertilizer. 
Almost any garden crop grows best on a well- 
tilled clover lea, and cabbages are especially 
benefited by it, while they are also the sheet- 
anchor of the market-gardener. Late ¢abbages 
are rather uncertain, and must sometimes be 
used for fodder for want of a market (though 
even then they are a profitable crop), but early 
cabbages hardlwever come amiss. A manufac- 
turing populatidn may be depended on to use a 
dozen heads per-week of Jersey Wakefields for 
each family of six or eight persons, and the 
market is rarely overstocked, inasmuch as this 
crop requires special treatment, that can not be 
given, by the acre together, by common farmers 
who raise late cabbages without difficulty. 
After some years’ experimenting, we have set- 
tled on the following plan as best adapted to 
our circumstances : 

Our field is divided into three equal parts, 
and is planted on a three-year course. The 
diagram is copied from the one actually in use 
as &@ memorandum. 





First Section, 
First Year. 
All in clover,| 
sowed early on} 
land plowed) 
in the fall after 
celery is re- 

moved. 


Second Section. 
First Year. 


Third Section, 
First Year. 





¥4 in early cab- 
bage, followed 
by horseradish 





Ive in early cab- 
bage, followed 
by fall spinach 





¥% spring spin-| 
ach, followed 
by late celery. 
¥% winter spin- 
ach, followed 
lby earlycelery. 





} 





First Section, 
Second Year. 


Second Section, 
Second Year. 


Third Section. 
Second Year. 3 








Two halves in 
early cabbage, 
horseradish, 
and spinach. 














First Section, 
_ Third Year. 
Two halves in! 
spinach and! 
celery. 





{Two halves in 
Ispinach and 
celery. 
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Second Section. 
Third Year. 


Allin clover. 
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Third Section, 
Third Year. 








All in clover. 





Two halves in 
early cabbage, 
horecradish, 
and spinach, 











The fourth year repeats the first year; the 
fifth year repeats the second year, etc. 
On land in good garden condition the clover 





will need no other manure than a couple of 
bushels of plaster sown over the leaves of the 
young plants when wet with the dew. It will 
produce an abundant supply of green food for 
soiling or other use, amply repaying the cost of 
production and rent of‘land. In November it 





should be covered with a heavy dressing of the 
best manure, and at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in the spring it should be plowed and 
very thoroughly harrowed. The plowing should 
be shaliow, and if the land is hard below, the 
subsoiler should be used. On such land, a good 
crop of early cabbage is a moral certainty, and 
with the subsequent horseradish crop on one 
half the field, the return should pay a hang. 
some profit on the first and second years’ use of 
the ground. 

The subsequent crops may be varied accord. 
ing to the market. Spinach is almost always 
profitable. Whether celery is so or not will de. 
pend on one’s facilities for selling it, It may 
be well to substitute early beets or parsnips for 
the early celery, and transplanted mangolds, or 
ruta-bagas, or Lane’s sugar-beet for the late 
celery. Whatever change is made, the land 
should be cleared and plowed for clover in the 
fall, so that we may have the full season’s 
growth of this to prepare the field for the sine 
gua non of successful gardening—a crop of 
early cabbage. 

Of course, the Jand must be well manured 
the second year. Bonedust or “ Phosphatic 
Blood Guano,” at the rate of 500 Ibs. to the 
acre, will always pay on the cabbage land, be- 
fore the last harrowing, no matter how much 
other manure has beenused. 1,000 lbs. or 1,500 
Ibs. to.the acre might enable us to get along 
without other manure. 
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Cold-Frame Cabbage Plants. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

An article in the June number of the Agri- 
culiurist, by a writer who gives mo name, and, 
worse than that, no location, was written evi- 
dently with the desire todo good, but the advice, 
if followed, will most certainly do a great deal 
of harm in the latitude of New York, or even 
further north. He complains that by sowing on 
the 20th of September last year, his cabbages 
were too small to ‘prick out,” and that in con- 
sequence he last all those that were not so 
treated; and now advises to sow from the first 
to the fifth of September. If any of the early 
cabbages were sown in accordance with his 
advice in this locality, in nine years out of ten, 
three fourths of them would run to seed. This 
was the very ground upon which the Piiladel- 
phia market-gardener who sued Mr. Dreer for 
damages in having sold him bad seed got de- 
feated. It was proved that he had sowed his 
seed upon the 5th of September, instead of the 
15th, and numbers of experienced gardeners 
testified in court that no other result than a 
failure could be expected; besides, it was fur- 
ther corroborated by dozens of others who had 
bought the same seed of Mr. Dreer, that their 
crops had not run to seed when sown at the 
proper time. It may seem to the uninitiated in 
such matters, that a few days earlier or later in 
sowing could not be of material importance; 
but all experienced market-gardeners know it 
to be a fact beyond question, so that here no 
one ever begins to sow his seed before the 10th, 
and the great majority uniformly sow on the 
15th. My own plan is to sow twice, on the 12th 
and on the 16th of September, and I should far 
rather risk even the 25th than the 5th. Mueh 
depends on the condition of the ground. It 
ought to be mellowed and enriched to the high- 
est possible point by plowing and’ harrowing, 
or digging and raking, and well mixed with @ 
heavy dressing of thoroughly-rotted stable ma- 
nure, in quantity when spread sufficient to cover 
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the surface at least three inches. In absence of 
stable manure, pure bone-dust or blood and 
bone-dust should be used, in the ratio of at 
least one ton to the acre, and of course thor- 
oughly mixed in with soil designed for the sow- 
ing of the cabbage. Ground thus prepared, 
will in atiy season I have ever seen in this 
vicinity give excellent plants, fit to “ prick out ‘ig 
four weeks after sowing; that is, if we sow on 
September 15th, we have plauts of just the right 
size to “prick” into the frames by Oct. 15th. 

The article makes an assertion with which 
I can not agree. It says that when the stem 
of a cabbage plant is split it makes a loose 
head. If it is split severely enough to be de- 
cayed, it will die long before it gets a chance 
to form a head; but if not, the split part will 
form a callus, just as the slip of any plant does 
before it roots, and when planted the roots will 
develop from there better than any other part 
of the stem. In the area of a mile from where 
I write there is probably a million cabbages 
planted, most of them just beginning to “head 
up,” and I think it safe to say at least one half 
of them when planted were split in the stem, 
and, by the way the most of them look now, I 
should say few of them will form loose heads, 
but will be likely to give good solid results to 
the owners. . This cold-frame cabbage business 
is now an important one, engaging the attention 
of hundreds of your readers in every section of 
the country, and if the article in the June 
Agriculturist had been accepted as applicable 
to all localities it might have lessened some poor 
fellow’s profits next season. 

[The article to which Mr. Henderson takes 
exceptions was by Col. Waring, of Newport, 
R. L, and we shoujd have so stated when we 
published it. Col. W. gives his experience in 
the climate of Newport, and Mr. H. his in 
that of New York, and our gardening readers 
haye now both sides of a subject.—Eb.] 
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Notes from the Pines, 


-——. 


WE HAVE BurIED our DEAD—or, what is 
the same thing, carted them to the brush-heap. 
They were mainly evergreens, but some deci- 
duous things went too. Evergreens of great 
rarity, that had been established just long 
enough to give promise of future beauty, went 
to the same heap with the more common but 
not legs ‘useful Hemlock, Norway Spruce, and 
Arbor-vite. Among the deciduous trees that 
suffered most on my grounds were European 
Chestnut, Scotch Laburnum, Catalpa Kemp- 
feri, Mahaleb Cherry, and Deciduous Cypress. 
Almond-trees were badly injured, while the 
Peach, though most of the flower-buds were 
killed, was all right as to its leaf-buds. 


THE CAUSES OF THE WINTER-KILLING that 
have been assigned are principally these: The 
unusual depth to which the soil was frozen ; 
the unusual cold (zero or near it) in March, fol- 
lowing a mild spell in February ; the unusual 
dryness of the soil during the winter, and the 
prevalence of drying winds. I think that a 
combination of the last two causes produced the 
results. Some curious cases appear difficult to 
account for. With trees, apparently just alike, 
standing side by side, one was taken and the 
other left unharmed; also one half of a tree 
would be killed, and the other half untouched. 


THE BLooMINe oF Frurr Tregs was in our 
neighborhood something wonderful. There are 
numerous old orchards, the trees in which are 
fit only for fire-wood, yet every worthless, half- 





decayed old tree was completely sheeted with 
bloom. Nor were the valuable trees less full. 
My little cordon apple-trees were what the name 
implies, garlands; and my bush apple-trees 
were filled from the ground to the very top, 
forming the most beautiful monster bouquets it 
is possible to imagine. 


Tue Rep Mapues have shed their seed. I 
have four trees, and am thankful that only one, 
and this not the largest, is a bearing one, but 
this supplies seeds enough to make it a complete 
nuisance. The fall of the maple keys is worth 
watching. The heavy end, which contains the 
seed, is downwards, while the wing acts as a 
parachute, and this being one sided, the key as 
it falls takes a rapid spinning motion, which 
delays its descent, and allows the least breeze 
to waft it to a distance from the tree. In watch- 
ing this beautiful contrivance for the dispersion 
of the seeds, one is inclined to forget the trouble 
that the young maples will give him as weeds, 
springing up in every corner. A skilled sower 
could not cover the ground more evenly with 
grain than it is now strewn with maple-seeds. 


TREE-LABELS.—If anything illustrates the 
“depravity of inanimate things,” it is a tree- 
label. If any one is careful to have the wire 
loose, I am, yet I go about and find here and 
there some branch has grown s0 out of all rea- 
son that the wire is already strangulating the 
bark. Let me advise those who have set trees 
this spring just as they came from the nursery, 
to go over them at once and look to the labels. 
The nurseryman, when he wires on his tag, 
puts it there that the tree may be identified by 
the purchaser, and he fastens it securely. The 
wire is twisted on tight, and if left thus, stran- 
gulation and injury will.result. With cherries 
and peaches, I find it no difference how 
loose the wire is.. If it hangs in a crotch, the 
wire will somehow get imbedded in the bark. 


Piant-LAaBELS—by this I mean those stuck 
in the ground, as distinguished from those tied 
to trees and shrube+afexalso annoying. If 
small, they will get lost at‘the first hoeing, and 
if large they disfigare the beds. If there is a 
garden workman who appreciates the import- 
ance of a label I have yet to make his acquaint- 
ance. I have adopted stake so large that it 
can not be hoed up without considerable trou- 
ble. In small gardens one can trust to memory, 
but where the plants are numbered by hun- 
dreds, and many things are new and on trial, a 
label becomes a necessity. 


Packinec PLANnts.—What a difference there 
is between good and bad packing! Most florists 
and nurserymen put up plants admirably, but 
once in a while one makes bad work of it. The 
general fault is too little moss or other packing 
material; sometimes this is too wet, and the 
plants put in so loosely that they can move 
about. Last year I paid $5 for some plants, 
and as much more for express charges, from a 
distant nurseryman. When the box was 
opened, the whole lot was not worth a dollar. 
The plants were put in dripping-wet moss, and 
not closely packed. In the long transit, plants 
and moss were shaken up into a mush. 

CoLUMBINES have bloomed splendidly this 
spring. Too much can not be said in praise of 
Aquilegia cerulea, from the Rocky Mountains. 
It is the most graceful and charming of all. Do 
you know what a beautiful thing our native 
Columbine (Agutlegia Canadensis) is in cultiva- 
tion? Not only are the flowers more abundant 
and finer-than we usually see it in the wild 
state, but the foliage is much handsomer. I 





- 
think it a much better plant than the related A. 
Skinnert. Last year I obtained from Zurich 
seeds of a new Columbine, said to be from the 
Rocky Mountains, called Aguélegia aurea. 1 
only succeeded in raising a single plant. It is 
certainly a beauty, not only in color, but in the 
form of the flower, which is unlike that of any 
other species with which I am acquainted. 
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Saat, we Kun tHe Toaps?—My garden 
is full of toads, with a rather large poetic license. 
The more manure and the better the cultiva- 
tion, the more the toads thrive. ‘This is proba- 
bly with a sharp eye to business, for insects 
thrive best in rich land. Bugs are scarce on a 
gravel bank. But where the ground has been 
trenched, and the manure worked in unspar- 
ingly, and vegetation is rank, there insect-life 
abounds. And the toad makes his domiciie un- 
der the cabbage or the squash-vine, and watches 
patiently for snails, worms, bugs, and millers, 
That smooth tongue that he darts out with such 
rapidity looks innocent enough, but it sticks 
like pitch to every living thing. His power of 
digestion is excellent. Harris fed one hundred 
black larvee, three quarters of an inch long, to 
a single toad without destroying his appetite. 
We can not afford to lose such an agency as this 
for the destruction of insects. He does for the 
ground what the birds do for the trees. Give 
the toads the freedom of the garden,C, 


The Apple Maggot-Fly. 
(Trypeta pomonella, Walsh.) 
BY C. V. RILEY, STATE ENTOMOLOGIST OF MISSOURI. 


The following letter was received some time 
ago from J. H. Spatter, Esq., Keene, N. H.: 

“QENTLEMEN: We are troubled here with a 
new pest, which I have seen described by no 
writer yet. It is a worm about half an inch 
long—about as Jarge as a large pin. It eats 
through the apple (fruit) in all directions, com- 
ing only to the skin (not through it), completely 
honeycombing it, rendering the fruit entirely 
worthless. It prefers the early sweet apple, 
commencing its ravages about the time it begins 
to ripen. Also attacks:the later sub-acid apple 
‘Seek-no-Further, etc. It does not puncture 
the skin. If you can give us its history, modus 
operandi, and destruction in your Agriculturist 
you will confer a great favor on the sufferers.” 

The matter being referred to Mr. Riley, he 
sends the following : 

The insect referred to by your correspondent 
is known as the Apple-maggot, in contradis- 
tinction to the notorious and more wide-spread 
Apple-worm or Codling-moth. This last oc- 
curs all over the land, and was efiginally im- 
ported, with apples, from Europe. The insect 
which Mr. Spatter refers to is, on the contrary, 
an indigenous species, and feeds naturally on 
our wild haws or thorn-apples, and, ag I have 
proved, also on our crabs. It was first described 
by the late Benj. D. Walsh in the American 
Journal of Horticulture for December, 1867, 
and further treated.of in his Report as Acting 
State Entomologist of Illinois. Prior,to the 
year 1866 it was not known as an injurious in- 
sect, but since then it has done much damage to 
apples—and especially to tender-skinned vari- 
ties—in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
and Vermont, and now we may. add New 
Hampshire to the list. 

This insect differs notably from the Codling 
moth in the following respects: The parent fly 
has two transparent wings. clouded with marks 


as in the engraving (fig. 1), and it consequently 
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belongs to the Order of Two-winged Flies 
(Diptera). The Codling-moth, on the other 
hand, has four scaly wings (appearing powdery 
with the unaided eye), and belongs to the Order 
of Scaly-winged Flies (Lepidoptera). Tie former 
is single-brooded, while I have clearly established 
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Fig. 1.—APPLE MAGGOT-FLY. 





the fact that the latter is double-brooded. The 
one under consideration burrows in all direc- 
tions, and in varied numbers, in the flesh of the 
fruit, giving it a discolored, honeycombed, rot- 
ten, and filthy appearance, but seldom pene- 
trating to the core; while the other works for 
the most part around the core, and does not, 
directly, doso much harm to the flesh. The 
maggot is white, footless, tapers anteriorly, with 
no distinctive head; it quits the apple and en- 
ters the ground, in which it merely contracts 
until its skin hardens to a smooth, shiny (co- 
arctate) pupa, with no indications of the future 
state. The Apple-worm, on the contrary, in- 
clines to pink in color, has sixteen legs, a dis- 
tinct head, spins a silken cocoon above ground, 
and, casting off its skin, assumes the chrysalis 
state, in which the members of the future moth 
may:easily be traced. The parent flies of the 
apple-maggot do not make their appearance 
until July, and the pupe remain quiescent un- 
derground all through the winter and spring. 
‘No remedies for this pest have ever been sug- 
gested, and as it does not affect our cultivated 
apples out West, I have had no opportunity of 
experimenting with it. The remedies which 
would suggest themselves, from the habits of 
the insect, are of too expensive a nature to ever 
be generally used. Thus, by entirely covering 
the ground with flagstones, bricks, or any other 
hard substance, the maggots would not only be 
effectually prevented from completing their 
transformations, but such as are already in the 
on 7 ground could not emerge as 
flies. Covering the ground 
thickly with salt, ashes, 
lime, or other substances 
might have a similar effect, 
and should at least be tried, 
especially in isolated or- 
chards. It is also very cer- 
tain that destruction of the 
infested fruit, either by feed- 
ing to hogs or rendering 
into cider, and stirring and 
Fig. 3.—waix-wzep disturbance of the ground 
~ FLOWER. in spring, so that birds 
and other predacious animals may get at the 
pups, are preventive measures, and we have 
no doubt will be attended with good results. 
Not the least interesting or important feature 
in this insect’s history is the fact that it exists 
all over the country, West as well as East, feed- 
ing on our wild haws; while it is only in the 
Eastern States, already indicated, that it has 
taken to feeding on the cultivated fruit. It fur- 
nishes one of the most perfect illustrations of 
the manner in which a new habit may be 





Eastern race, which is so appreciative of the 
more delicious cultivated fruits, may spread 
until it also becomes a nuisance in the West, 
than that our Western maggots, which are now 
content with the more insipid wild fruit, should 
likewise learn to attack the cultivated kinds. 
In the event of such spread of your Eastern 
Apple-maggot, we should have in the West two 
distinct branches of the same species, the one 
working on wild fruit, and never multiplying 
unduly on account of the scattered nature and 
greater scarcity of its food, the other working 
on cultivated fruit and—because of the abun- 
dance and concentration of such fruit in or- 
chards—multiplying and rioting in it in the 
manner described by Mr. Spatter. 

As the Eastern-bred specimens in the Walsh 
cabinet were destroyed in the great Chicago 
fire, I should be pleased to get some to place 
alongside of those in my cabinet which have 
been reared from wild-haws and crabs here. 
For this purpose I hope Mr. Spatter will send 
me some of the pupe next fall, mixed with 
moist earth, and inclosed in a tight tin box. 

In further illustration of the difference between 
the Apple-worm and Apple-maggot, I introduce 
an engraving (fig. 2) of the first-named also, 

Sr, Louis, Mo., May, 1872. 
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“What Ails the Bees’ Legs?” 
——<—>— 
Last year we received complaints, accom- 
panied by specimens, of a curious trouble with 
the bees. As the matter came to our notice late 








in the season, we thought it better to defer an 





Fig. 1.—BEE WITH LEGS CLOGGED—(MAGNIFIED). 


explanation of the difficulty until the time 
at which it is likely to occur should come 
round again. In the cases referred to the bees 
had some extraneous matter attached to their 
legs which impeded their movements to such an 
extent that the insects were unable to climb up 
the comb, and perished in great numbers. A 
very much magnified bee, with 
its legs thus clogged, is shown in. 
figure 1. It will be seen that 
numerous pear-shaped masses are 
attached to the legs; a single one 
of these objects is shown in figure 2. 
These curious bodies are the pollen 
masses of the Milk-weed (Ascle- 





Fig. 2. 
pias) or, as it is sometimes called, Silk-weed. 
There are several species of Asclepias, some of 


which are very common. Most of them have a 
copious milky juice, whence their most common 
name, Milk-weed, and the seeds of all each have 
a beautiful tuft of silky down, from which is 
derived the other name,-Silk-weed. In an arti- 
cle, “ The Relations of Insects to Horticulture,” 
we have briefly hinted at the reciprocal benefits 








ers furnish in their nectar food to insects, whi e 
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these are of great service to the plant in distri. 
buting the pollen. In most plants, the pollen 


is an exceedingly fine dust, but in the Milk. 
weeds and some other plants the pollen graing 
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Fig. 2.—APPLE-WORM MOTH, 


adhere together in masses. In the Milk-weeg 
they are so compact that it takes a strong mj- 
croscope to show any grains at all, so closely 
are they pressed together in a pear-shaped waxy 
mass. Two of these masses are connected toge- 
ther, as shown in the engraving, and the point 
where the filaments or strings which conneet 
them join is very sticky. We might dismigs 
the subject by saying that the bee in its visits to’ 
the flowers of the Milk-weed steps upon these’ 
sticky portions, which adhere to its feet and. 
legs and thus produce the trouble alluded to, 





Some may wish to know more about the matter, 
and we give a drawing of a Milk-weed flower 
(fig. 3), premising that its structure is difficult to 
explain by drawings, but if one has tire fresh. 
flowers it is more readily understood. The 
flowers of the Milk-weed are produced in large 
umbels or clusters, and in the engraving we’ 
show only an individual flower. The structure’ 
of these flowers is such that the pollen can only” 
come in contact with the pistil through the 
agency of insects, though, as in the case of the 
bees, the insects sometimes suffer for their bene- 
volence. The anthers are placed in a column 
around the pistil, with their filaments united 
into a tube. The anthers have each at the: 
‘top a curious appendage or hood, which 
contains a horn curving toward the center of 
the flower, as in figure 4. Each anther is two- 
celled, each cell containing a pollen mass, but,, 
singularly enough, the pollen masses of adjacent. 
anthers are united. In the pollen masses shown, 
in figure 2, the right-hand one came Sg 

from one anther, and the left-hand \ 
one from the next anther to that. 
Stranger still, the top of the pistil, 
the stigma, bears projections by 
which these pollen masses are 
suspended, the adhesive portion 
before alluded to being well ex- 
posed. This adhesive portion is 
usually dark-colored and readily 
visible, and one having a flower 
can by inserting a pin or needle 
just below it lift out the pollen 
masses. This removal of the pollen masses 
is just what is done by the bees, who, in 
their search for nectar, bring the pollen in con- 
tact with the pistil, a place it would never reach 
without their aid. We are well aware of the 
difficulty of describing this matter, and advise 
those who are curious enough to make such ob- 
servations to study the structure of the living 
flower of the Milk-weed, when they will see the 
singular arrangement of pollen, and be able to 





Fig. 4. 
ANTHER. 








formed, and there is far more danger that this 





flowers and insects yield to one another. Flow- 


understand what is the matter with the bees. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


"2 (For other Household Items, see ‘* Basket” pages.) 
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Neighborhood Picnics. 
es 

Iam glad we are growing wise enough to see the 
folly of leaving all of blessed childhood behind us, 
in putting away childish things. We are learning 
that play is as necessary as work, even for grown-up 
persons, and that innocent gayety pays. Besides, 
I do believe that we big folks are getting to feel 
more like brothers and sisters in the same great 
family. So we, who got cheated out of most of 
the fun of holidays in our childhood by the seri- 
ous-minded parents and teachers of a former gen- 
eration, are getting our Christmas presents and 
our holiday picnics at last. Isn’t it nice? 

Good-by to the old-fashioned village celebrations, 
with their pompous orators, their tedious proces- 
sions, their heavy dinners, and solemn cannonading ! 
And welcome to the village and neighborhood pic- 
nics, with their friendly greetings, social visits, fun, 
frolic, basket-dinners, and asafe good time generally, 
for old and young together! That is the best of it, 
after all—old and young, rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant, happy together / 

The genuine neighborhood Fourth-of-July picnic 
is Christmas over again so far as the spirit of Christ- 
mas goes. Everybody wants everybody else to go 
to the picnic and have a good time. The more the 
merrier. Calico and muslin dresses are in the best 
taste, and no one need stay away on account of 
dress. Cakes and tarts and jellies and ices are 
in order, and so are biscuits and doughnuts and 
Graham gems and plain bread and butter. Every- 
body can furnish something. If there are homeless 
ones who can not, we will take them into our 
party, and make them believe that nobody is obliged 
to carry provisions, unless it is convenient, and 
that those of us who make preparations for our own 
families, always make provision for two or three 
more, s0 that there will surely be enough and to 
spare. And let us besure that such is actually the 
ease. Let us have all the fruit possible, and free to 
all—great saucers of berries for children who have 
never had enough of any good thing to eat at 
home. Somebody will-delight to furnish plenty 
of nice sugar. Lets have “lots” of lemonade, 
and why not cool milk also ? 

In many country places ice-cream is a great rarity, 
but it need not be too rare or too expensive for 
eur rural picnic. I guess we can manage it. Two 
or three of us can club together, and furnish milk 
and cream and sugar. Excellent ice-cream can be 
made as cheaply as custard. We may be able to 
borrow a freezer if there is none in the neighbor- 
hood. But there should be one in every neighbor- 
hood, if it has.to be a ‘‘ company concern.” 

Let us have plenty of light, sweet, delicate cake, 
but let it be wholesome, The great bane of cake 
is in the shortening. If you carry greasy cake to 
the picnic, somebody’s darling will cry on account 
of ‘‘a pain under her apron.’’? Look out for your 
tart-crusts, too. And don't let the children take 
lemonade, or ice-cream, or ice-water, when exces- 
sively heated. 

Of course, you can take the baby along, if it is 
old enough to enjoy company, but keep it as se- 
cluded as possible. ‘Outdoors’? won’t hurt it at 
ali, but too much handling and baby talk from a 
variety of people-may excite its nerves. If let alone, 
nature will divert it with the nearest pretty thing, 
and you will only do mischief by trying to call its 
attention to what you fancy might please it better. 
Give it very plain and simple fare, if you feed it— 
as much as possible like home-food. Go prepared 
for a shower, with umbrellas and extra shawls. 

At a picnic of this sort, every one should be 
ready and willing to help make the day 2 comfortable 
and pleasant one for all the rest. If you do not set 
tables, but simply spread your table-cloths on the 
grass and pass things around, sitting in groups 
here and there, there will be little work to do. 
Whatever work is to be done, the young men and 
maidens should take upon themselves. It is just 





the opportunity country boys and girls need, and 
they will get a first-rate time out of it. 

It isa common mistake to stay too late. The 
children should get home safely before the. earliest 
bed-time. It is an excellent plan to go in the fore- 
noon, have a good dinner in the grove at noon, and 
take quiet suppers at home. Let us have music 
and games, and perhaps danciffg and swinging and 
boat-riding. There is no harm in having a good 
speech, but that should not be the main thing at 
such a social picnic. We neighbors might a good 
deal better talk together about our common inter- 
ests than be talked at by an outsider. It is our na- 
tion’s birthday—Fourth of July is—and we are the 
people, you know, and we had better see. what 
kind of people we are when we are together, and 
what we can do to make better governors of our- 
selves for the great nation that we are. R. 


Trapping Rats and Mice. 


<p 





Most people, but especially those who live in the 
country, are at one time or another annoyed by 
rats and mice. The destruction caused by these 
animals amounts annually to a large sum in the 
aggregate. The garret, the cellar, the store-room, 
and all sheds and out-buildings belonging to the 
house, are liable to be infested by them, as are 
barns, granaries, poultry- 
houses, and other of the 
farm buildings. Poison- 
ing is often attended by 
such unpleasant results, 
that it is not to be com- 
mended, and trapping is 
the most satisfactory man- 
= ner of extermination. 
> Much may be done in the 
way of keeping rats and 
mice out of an apartment 
or a building. If a ecl- 
lar is well cemented, the 
only chance a rat has to éntér is through an open 
door or window. All rat and mouse-holes in store- 
rooms should be closed.. Strips of tin or zinc 
tacked over the holes will be of service. When 
the way of ingress and égfess is stopped the animal 
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Fig. 1.—BARREL TRAP. 


‘must hide somewheré fifi ‘the room: Hence, no 


unnecessary lumber or’rabbish that will afford a 
harbor should be allowed to remain. If we did 
less to make our “buildings attractive to rats we 
should have fewer of them. Traps of various 
kinds are sold at the stores, some of which answer 
a good purpose. Almost any kind of a trap will 
catch a mouse, and the foolish little fellows are not 
deterred by the fate of a comrade from seeking a 
similar one. With the rat it is quite different, and 
it takes considerable cunning and patience to cir- 
cumvent an old rat that knows traps and avoids 
them. The best way to manage these old stagers 
is to patiently bait them at the traps, which should 
be so arranged as not to spring. When the rats 
have ceased to be suspicious of the trap, and will 
come to take their food there, then is the time to 
catch them unawares, If a steel trap or any of 
the ordinary wire traps are used, they should be 
thoroughly washed after a capture. A gentleman 
who is very expert at rat-catching informed us that 











Fig. 2.—MovusE-TRAP, 


he considered this important,as a rat will very rarely 
go into a trap in which one has been caught unless 
it be well washed. 

A farmer friend, who has given considerable 
attention to the vermin question, gives us the fol- 
lowing: “Have traps everywhere. I give some 
illustrations of handy traps, which can be made in 
odd hours, and which might: be placed where the 
vermin are-expected. Variations of the same plan 








of traps will suggest themselves, Triangular piecés 
of tin, fastened about three feet above the floor at 
the corners of sheds, stables, and barns, will pre- 
vent rats from climbing up, while they -will not 
prevent them coming down. And lastly, let it be 








” Fig. 3 —tTRaP aT WORK. 


remembered that owls find their natural food in 
such vermin, and will do no harm in the hen-roosts 
if these are kept closed at night. Therefore, if an 
owl should be seen around the premises in the dusk 
of the evening, it is not wise to rush to arms at 
once to destroy him as an invader of the peace. 
To make the traps, take a barrel (fig. 1) and support 
tie head on pivots; a weight is fixed to one pivot 
to keep the head in position; a few grains of corn 
are glued on to the head. When ao rat or mouse 
steps on the head it turns and the animal drops 
into the barrel; the weight immediately brings the 
head into position again. The trap (fig. 2) is a 
smaller one, for mice, made of wood or tin, on the 
same principle. These traps should for a few days 
be set in the haunts of the vermin, fixed so as not 
to work, so that they will become ‘accustomed to 
them. Then set for use, -Fig. 3 shows the trap 
in operation. : 


‘ Home Topics, 
" BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
——@—— 


Hints to Vuisttors.—Do people who always 
keep help, and who entertain few guests, undér- 
stand that the liospitality of other people is often 
a very serious matter which they can ill afford? 

I have known city people to give up hoasekeepi 
ing and go to. boarding, because they could: not 
afford to entertain the company ‘which they: coul@ 
not eseape. Country cousins and old neighbors 
coming to the eity on errands of business or pleas 
ure, used their house as a sort of free-hotel, taking 
their own welcome for granted, and giving as an 
equivalent for the trouble and expense caused only 
invitations for return visits, which they knew would 
never be made. i a + 

It is certainly very convenient to have friends in 
the city, who will be really-glad to see us. at any 
time, and who can cordially and unaffectedly urge 
us to stay long and. come again... One who. has 
such sincere friends, need not be ashamed. to accept 
their invitations, though unable to make any return 
of hospitality. Mutual love is sufficient reason, 
and will make all straight. ‘an * 

I hope we all of us know the pleasure there is to 
be found in entertaining our friends, and in making 
visitors comfortable and happy in ourhomes. But 
when we already have more work than we can per- 
form or greater expenses than we cam easily meet, 
we can only wonder at the assuramee jwith- which 
people who care nothing about us, make: them- 
selves at home in our houses. I red me my 
mother tell of the family that quartered themselyes 
upon her one night, when her own family was 
young and numerous—a man and his wife with two 
or three children. The womanof the party gave 
mother a very cordial greeting, but mother was 
obliged to confess that she did not remember the 
lady. ‘“* Why, don’t you 12member,” said she, 
“that our folks used to sit-in the church-pew ad- 





‘| joining yours, when your father’s folks lived in 


Massachusetts ?’’ With great effort. mother re- 
membered or pretended that she did, and on that 
pretext the traveling family got a good lodging and 
two or three meals. : 
Country people suffer quite as much as city peo- 
ple from selfish visitors—perhaps more. A whole 
family of city relatives will sometimes swoop down 
upon some farm-house, expecting all sorts of at- 
‘tentions from people who can not wait upon them 
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“without overtaxing themselves. Hard-working 


people feel the hardness of their lot more than 
ever when brought into contact with the elegant 
leisure paraded by their unthinking visitors. Wo- 
men who live at the old homesteads of their hus- 
band’s families, sometimes suffer a good deal from 
such visitations, though they may suffer cheerfully, 
because they love and enjoy their visitors so much. 
This mitigates the severity of the care and labor, 
it is true, but the care and labor are there all the 
same, and the housekeepers and mothers will be 
especially liable to suffer in consequence. 

_ Sometimes visitors realize this, and make them- 
selves useful in many ways, saving steps for the 
busier members, and warding off trouble by atten- 
tion and patience. It is always help for the parents 
when visitors win the children’s love and confi- 
dence and manage to keep them interested and 
happy with innocent pleasure. 

There are mothers, to be sure, who would rather 
be set free to take care of their own children, if 
that were possible, but they may be thankful if 
there is any one to watch over the little ones wisely 
while they are unavoidably tied by household tasks. 

Does that sound heartless? Yet on this subject 
of mothers’ rights my heart is especially tendcr. 
Even more so, however, in regard to children’s 
rights. But when I set out with this topic I was 
going to say to visitors in general what no hestess 
will ever be likely to say to any guest in particular. 

If you really want te help the “lady who does 
her own work” while you make her a friendly visit 
of a few weeks, probably the best thing you can do 
is to wash the dishes regularly. If she has a little 
girl or boy to do this work for her, there are other 
regular unavoidable tasks, like sweeping, dusting, 
taking care of bedrooms, which you can do with- 
out asking questions. Whatever you do, try to 
take something off from her hands and mind, so 
that she may be relieved of all concern about it. 

“Too many cooks spoil the broth,” and for this 
reason the one who is accustomed to do the coeking, 
and who knows just what is in the house and wherc 
it is, may as well keep to that department generally. 
Dish-washing is as easy as any work, but it is some- 
thing that must’be done, and often it drags along 
most unpleasantly, when one has frequent inter- 
ruptions from small children and from callers. 
» When you visit at a house where there is plenty 
of hired help,’ you should still be careful not to 
tiake unnecessary trouble and labor. 

Ayotaex Worp To Men.—Mr. Rochester says 
I would do well to advise farmers to quit work 
early, wash up, and put on their clean linen coats 
befere supper, and get time to read a little while 
on the porch or piazza, before dark. 

I say, ‘‘ The clean linen coat by all means, if they 
want the pleasure of taking baby in their arms.” 

He says, “It does a man a deal of good to 
feel dressed up and decent once a day, if only for 
halfan hour. Every hired man ought to enjoy this 
relief. I n@tice that good hired men don’t grumble 
so much about being set to work too early in the 
morning, as about being worked too long at night. 
They want @ chance to lounge about and chat with 
Other folks’a little While before bed-time. In the 
hottest of lidying weather it is better to work late, 
atid take @ good long rest in the middle of the day, 
of course, But I believe in early suppers and even- 
ing rest‘and recreation as a general rule.” 

And in clean clothes, too,” say I. And then, if 
‘we'can all have a ride, or some entertaining family 
Or &8dcial game of some kind, it will do 

“gave us from feeling like drudges and 
, and will help us to be kindly affectioned one 













fine Conn. — During those months when 

m is out of season, dried corn may be made 
fy palatable dish. I was told last year that 
waytodry the sweet corn (and we never 
ary any other) was, to eut it from the cob, spread 
sun, and dry it without any scalding. This 
i. to be just as well as to go to the trouble of 
corn, eitherin a kettle of water, before 

“m the oven afterwards. I could not 
, and did not try it. I did not think 
id be as sweet as when cured 











more rapidly. When I had an opportunity to make 
a comparison, my previous opinion was confirmed. 
The corn, simply sun-dried, lacked much of the 
sweetness and delicacy of flavor that I had always 
found in dried sweet-corn. So this year I shall 
scald the corn on the cob, putting it into boiling 
water, and cooking ita few minutes, then cut the 
corn from the cob as closely as I can, without shay- 
ing off the cob, scrape off the sweet yellow chits 
gently with the cut corn, spread all upon plates, 
and set the plates into a warm oven. When the 
corn is dry cnough, so that two plates may be 
emptied together without spreading the corn too 
thickly for even drying, I shall probably set the 
corn in the sunshine, on ashed or out of reach of | 
chickens and kittens. To keep off flies and bees I 
will spread over it a piece of mosquito-netting. 
When well dried, I shall tie it up in a cloth-bag, 
and hang it in a dry store-room. Before winter I 
will examine the corn at the top, to see if insects 
have laid eggs in it, and if I see any sign of their 
eggs or larvz, I must spread it on plates again for 
@ quick scalding in the heat of the oven. But I 
have never hadcorn get wormy. Next winter we 
will have sweet-corn on the table as often as twice 
a week, regularly, “‘ wind and weather permitting.” 
It shall be washed in cold water, and the hulls that 
rise on top of the water shall be turned off. Then 
it shall be put in astew-pan, with cold water enough 
to soak it and boil it tender. The stew-pan shall 
be set upon the back of the stove, allowing the 
corn to heat slowly as it soaks. Then half an hour’s 
boiling will be sufficient. Sometimes it shall be 
seasoned with rich milk (cream, when cream is 
plenty, but milk is good enough) and a little salt. 
This may be poured over toast or over dry bread, 
previously soaked in hot milk. Sometimes we 
shall season it with butter, salt, and a little black 
pepper, and crumb crackers in, oyster fashion ; and 
sometimes we shall put in neither bread nor crack- 
ers, but fresh white gems—as we sometimes do, 
pot-pie fashion. And the dried corn will be goed 
and wholesome, almost any way you can fix it. 

Some housekeepers boil the corn as though for the 
table, before cutting it from the cob, and then do 
little more than soak out the dried corn when the 
time comes for cooking it. It can not be as sweet, 
I think, for so much boiling. For when you boil 
sweet-corn, the water in which you cook it becomes 
quite sweet, so that you might boil down the water 
in which you had cooked two dozen ears of corn 
into a spoonful or more of sweet-corn molasses. 
The longer you boil your corn, the sweeter the 
water in which it was boiled becomes. This sweet- 
ness ought to go into the dried corn, and not be 
thrown away. 

Perhaps some one thinks that is a good reason 
for not boiling the corn at all, and I should think 
so myself,-only I do not like to waste the milk of 
the corn, as one must in cutting it from the cob 
without scalding it enough to harden the juice a 
little. That is my reason for the water scalding. 
Then I put it in the oven and dry it rapidly at first, 
because I have learned that the flavor is best pre- 
served if the outside is dried so quickly that the 
inside has no time to change before it is shut in by | 
the dry outside or crust. One must becareful not | 
to scorch it. | 


Dryinc BERRIES AND OTHER FRUIT.—The last | 
rule mentioned holds good in reference to drying | 
berries or any kind of fruit. If you spread the | 
sweetest of blackberries out to dry gradually | 
in the sunshine, you will losea large proportion of | 
their goodness. The seeds will be left to you, and 
the color and the sourness, and a part of the flavor, 
but you can not get the best of pies out of the 
seedy things. Sister L. wouldn’t do that on any 
account. She takes them as soon as they are brought 
home and spreads them rather thickly on earthen 
platters or plates, and puts them into the warm but 
not too hot oven for a few hours, then under the 
stove, unless the sun shines hot. Canning is carried 
on extensively in the same family, but. when pies 
are expected twice a day, without fail (how cana 











housekeeper stand that ?), dried fruit is also in de- 
mand. She dries apples, pears, peaches, etc., in the | 
same way, and I have seen none better than hers. 


cS 
Young housekeepers know so. little, sometimes 


(at least, I did once !), that it is safe to 8 
of course all dried fruit or vegetables Pre pg, 
soaked in cold or tepid water, or be Put to cook 
cold water, coming slowly toa boil. Drieg ap 
are just as good, so far as I can see, to be miei 
and put upon the stove at once in cold water with 
out soaking, heating gradually and stewing gently 
until they are done, as when soaked over wed 
Nothing acid should be cooked in an iron dish ee 
in tin that has worn down to the iron, Porcelain 
kettles, earthen stew-pans, or tin dishes, unworn, 
should be used. 


“Tae Doctor’s Prizes.” —Uncle Tim, of Hearth 
and Home, and “ The Doctor,” of the Agricultyps 
make me almost wish to be a child again, there 
must be such pleasure in working for their prizes 
I would like to see some of the letters from children 
which those worthy gentlemen get, especially the 
lists of animals and flowers seen in May. That is 
the first prize-business that has come within the 
range of our eldest child’s ‘abilities, and now we 
hear about his “ lists’ every day, and see the little 
fellow working his jaws in his efforts to print the 
names of the flowers and animals he sees, just ag 
we spell them for him. He persists in making out 
both lists, which is good sport for him and won't 
hurt any one. For he knews how to print, and spells 
by the sounds of letters, though he has never been 
taught to read. I hope the “Doctor” will offer 
more prizes for work that will help on the healthy 
development of our children’s faculties. Not that 
I care particularly for the prizes, though'I dare say 
they are worth getting, but work that exercises g 
child’s faculties happily is always good in the way 
of education. The puzzles, rebuses, anagrams; ete,, 
which many narrow-minded people despise, are 
excellent in this way. 


NETTING IN THE WinDows. —One thing that 
made the sitting-room at the B.’s seem so cool and 


pleasant in the summer-time, was the netting in © 


the windows, in place of the glazed sashes. They had 
blinds upon the outside, which they would close 


to shut out the storm or hot sunshine when they 


chose. One window opened upon a piazza. The 
other two looked out upon the fruit and vegetable 
garden. They had frames to fit the windows with 
thin, firm white netting, stretched and tacked upen 
them. These were easily put in and taken out of 
the windows. They gave thé room @ good supply 
of fresh air, and kept out the mosquitos, moths, 
flies, and other insects generally: When the weather 
was cool, the room was lieated by a register. It 
is too bad to'take down the stove in the sitting. 
room as soon as warm weather comes, there are 60 
many cool nights and mornings; and ‘rainy days, 
when rooms are uncomfortable without fires, and it 
seems as unpleasant to have to close the windows 
in order to keep warm. After we have grown ac- 
customed to open windows, it is hard to breathe 
with the room all closed. How to get the most 
fresh air together with a comfortable degree of 
warmth, that is the problem. We must have fresh 
air, anyhow. 

Any woman can tack a square yard of netting 
across the lower half of a window, upon the outside, 
if that is the only way she can get a chance to 
breath pure air without letting in mosquitoes. 
= 6 ee 


Fritters im Haste.—Sometimes an emer- 
gency arises when an extra dish is required, and the 
eggs can not be found, or the hens are sittine and 








| noeggsaretobe had. To one quart of iicuradd 


one measure of Horsford’s Baking Power or its 
equivalent in cream-tartar‘and soda. ut in two 
spoonfuls sugar, soften a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, and salt as to judgment, then milk 
enough to make a thin batter. Bake quickly ona 
griddle. The sugar makes them brown as well as 
eggs. If one has buttermilk, Horsford’s Prepara- 
tion and the butter are not necessary. 


Indian Cake.—Two cups flour, two cups 
Indian meal, one measure Horsford’s baking pow- 
der, half a cup of white sugar, and four table- 
spoons of melted butter, salt, ond milk to makea 


! rather thin batter. Bake in a quick oven. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


aren rm eee eee ert 
About Our Prizes. 
In the Agriculturist for May, I offered prizes for the best 
lists of plants in flower, made by the girls, and the bests 
list of animals made by the boys. The lists were to reach 
me by the fifteenth of June. As this part of the paper 
goes to press on the fourth of June, I shall be obliged 
this time, as I have been before, to announce the awards in 
another part of the paper, As there are some ten days yet 
in which to receive the lists, I can not tell you how many 
there are, but for the past few days they have been coming 
in quite lively. I do not expect near as many lists as 
there were stories, as it requires a great deal more time 
and care to make out such a list than it does to write a 
story. Besides, with boys and girls who live in the coun- 
try, itis a very busy time of year, as many of them have 
to help at the farm work and tyke care of their gardens. 
he parents of some of you have written to thank me for 
proposing something that will teach you to use your eyes 
and set down what you see. Now thatso many of you 
have done it with the hope of getting a prize, I hope 
some of you will continue for your own improvement, 
and another spring make a record of the time of blooming 
of the principal trees and plants about you, and the first 
appearance of the familiar birds. Lists like these made 
each spring, will become an interesting record of the 
seasons. The hot weather is now upon us, and we do 
not any of us care to do much in-door work, at least I do 
not, and you may be sure it is no small task to read over 
the stories and lists, and decide upon prizes. So we will 
let the hot months go by without proposing any prizes. 
But you must be ready for some more when the dog-days 
are over and the cool nights come. Tax Doctor. 





Wonderment. 

So long as that little du¢kling has been consefous of 
anything, its world has been the bounds of the shell 
which inclosed it. It could see the light shine through 
its walls when the mother was off of the nest, and prob- 
ably wondered what was outside. Now that it has grown 
large enough and strong enough to breakits shell, it looks 
outin perfect wonderment. We do not know that ducklings 
think, but if they do, we can imagine this little fellow as 
hesitating about leaving the cosy shell that he has known, 
for the unknown and untried world. But hehas grown 
too large and must leave. The little chap has never seen 
water, and we are quite sure has never heard of it, yet 
when he goes out and sees a puddle or a pond, he will go 
for it at’ once, and swim off without the least teaching. 
Is it not strange that if we sct three kinds of cggs, that 
are not very unlike e in size, a hen’s,'a turkey’s, and 
a duck's,the young willatonce behave so differently? 





The chickens will scratch for food of their own accord, 
the young turkeys will run for their food and not scratch, 
while the ducklings will neither scratch nor run but 
waddle and swim, These birds are guided to do these 
things by what is called instinct. - 





Aunt Sue’s Puazzle-Box, 


I have received a great many lists of square words from 
“PLOW” and “CARE.” Some I shall not notice, as 
proper nouns and obsolete words were used, contrary to 
orders. Many of my correspondents conscientiously re- 
frained from using a word twice, - which necessarily cur- 
tailed their lists. 

I will credit the names as they stand, and another time 
we will start more fairly, with a better understanding. 

From the word “CARE” B. F. Bidwell made 96 
squares; Leander J., 45; M. O. N. Key, 23; H. H. Clarke, 
23; O. A. Gage, 20; Ajax, 20: Bay State, 14; A. B. Leach, 
13; hers S., 13; Frank Winship, 12; W. E. H., 12; 





Gustavus M., 11; Minnie T. B.,4; Annie M. R., 4; Wil- 
lie G., 3. 

From the word ‘‘ PLOW": B, F. Bidwell made 74 (1) 
squares ; A. B. Leach, 21; O. A. Gage, 19; Bay State, 18; 
R. W. Moore, 13; Frank W., 10; Edwin E.P.,%; Gus- 
tavus M., 8; Minnie T. B., 9. 

Now, who will send me the greatest number of squares 
on the word ‘‘ OVEN,” using no proper nouns, no obso- 
lete words, and using no word (except “‘ oven ") twice? 





42%—IMustrated Rebus. As we have not had any re- 
buses in some time, we give you a good long and toler- 
ably ——r, one to exercise your ingenuity over. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
PFN)MRFD Y O(FRDI 








UIF 
ee 
FYD 
RTR 
PP UY 
PYRR. 
PRIO 
PPNI 
PPU Orts A. Gacz. 
EQUIVOCAL WORDS. : 
1. Visible—plain—seeming—unreal. 
2. A sphere—a gamie—a d party. 
8. The daty of a work of # seamstress. 
4A - t. 
5. An anit on - 
6. er a aaa JOHNNIE. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. Theotn & mop. 6. Not lined. 
2. Ceding zero. %. I send a trace. 


8. Do pin trees. 
9. M. Peters died. 
10. Paint the pear. 
CROSS-WORD. 
My first is in stable but not in barn. 
My next is in knitting but not in yarn. 
My third is in peach but not in plum. ° 
My fourth is in paste but not in gum. 
My fifth is in maple but not in ash. 
My sixth is in linen but not in crash. 
My seventh is in minute but not in hour. * 
Look up for my whole, ’tis a turret or tower. 
Joun 8S. Van OosTERHOOT. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A blustering wind around you sings: 
T am the sign of many things. 
1. Shackles. 
2. To be in. 
8. An animal. 
4. To decline. 
5. Bustle. 
6. A boat. 
Pr. 
Who weets dan herfs hist lenvar yad ! 
Owh lamicus het rai! 
Swelfor weer renve nese os yag, 
Ro tunear lafh os tifa. 
ARITHMOREMS. 
. '%110020011900. 6. 50058. 
. 100200500117. %. 40808. 


3. Fix lime deep. 
4, Sir B. Higbe. 
5. Simply rat. 


R. T. IspzstEn. 


J. E. M. 


1050050160. 9. 5580. 





1 
2. 
8. 6050250160. 8.. 04010. 
4 
5 


71601. 10. 0150. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. . 
p a I am composed of 15 letters ; 
My %, 1, 8, 14, 5, 12, 4, is found in every school. 
My 5, 3, 9, 11, 6, is much used in a dairy. 
My 2, 10, 13, is generally found on a farm. . 
My 1, 14, 15, is shy. 
My whole is the name of the author. 
Tam composed of 12 letters: 
My 1, 2, 11, 8, 3, 9, is a boy’s name. 
My 9, 5, 11, 4, is a household utensil. 
My 12, 1, 7, is an animal, 
My 8, 12, 6, is a biped. 
My 5, 10, is an interjection. 
My whole is a city. E. Marri. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MAY NUMBER. 
Cross-worD Eniema.—Washington. 


DIAMOND CROSS-PUZZLE. 


~ 


> 
wat 
_ Sia en 
ZexoOrxrwad 
HOnRVaPpuan 
>be adxHAndPpap 
Bar Aqdantap 
ANH PMA ROP 
B@eoradpraa 
HeAnrody 
So: Dentin a -| 
B<4en 
he | 


P1.—Early to bed and early to rise © 
Will make a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, 


1. ENACT 2 CROWD 
NEGRO RIPER 4 
AGAIN OPINE: 
CRIME WENDS 
TONE DRESS 


Decarrrations.—1. Mark, ark. 2 Oliver, liver. 3. 
Mabel, Abel. 4. Gece, race. &. Finch, inch. “6. Salad, i 
a lad. ‘ 







@ 
1. Italy. 
2. Naples. ° 
Rochester. 





Bidwell, and Minnie 8. G. : 





Little Mischief and unecaen. 


Ah, ha! Little Mischief, you are caught at it! Oh! yés, 
because you are obliged to take a bath, you think it will 
be good for dolly, do you? It will be a nice doll that 
you will have after this scrape. Probably the paint will 





a Ce, Cee 





wash off, the kid arms and legs will dry all out of shape, 
and the poor thing, instead of being the better for its a ee 
bath, will look sorry enough to be sent to a dolls’ hospi- * ey 8g 
tal. The doll in the picture looks as if it knew that the ; 
bath was not good for its constitution, which is. more oa 
than Little Mischief knows now—but she will learn. , 
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THE LITTLE DRILL-MASTER.—Drawn by Wm. M. Cary, by permission of Goupil.& Co., from a painting by G. Arnold.—Engraved for the ‘Am. Agriculturist. 


The Fourth of July. 


Hurrah! you all say. Solsay, ‘‘ Hurrah for the Fourth 
of July!’ What are we all going to do? For every 
American boy, born or adopted, must do something on 
the Fourth. What a saving of cents (I won't say pennies, 
for we have no such coin) there has been in view of a 
proper celebration, an 1 many will think necessary to go 
to some unusual expense in honor of the day. Per- 
haps you youngsters will ask me what I am going to do. 
I can recollect when I was foolish enough {6 stay up all 


_ night so as to be ready to make a terrible noise at day- 


break, and then be sleepy all the next day—a course that 
any of you, . Well,in the first 
go up; then; if my nephews happen 
sre will be noise enough without the neces- 
kingany. Living ina’lone house in the 
pt up my old travelitig habit of keeping 
safe place, and on the fourth day of 
it occurs to me that the piece needs 
1d a8 Tecan not clean it out firing off the 
charges, ‘hy, off they. go. Then the restof the day I 
shall be very quict, perhaps go up into my woods which 
cover the side of a hill, from the top of which I can see 
“@ wide landscape, and try to be thankful that my lot is 
cast in Such a pleasant place, where any man of ordinary 
Frc = hey piece of God’s beautiful earth, and 

hor emperors to fear. But perhaps you 
Wal aon be content with such a quiet Fourth, and must 














burn powder. I don’t exactly know why it is necessary 
te celebrate with noise, or why we should be so fond of 
firing the crackers the Chinese use in their idolatrous 
worship upon our national festival. The fearful burn- 
ing of the city of Portland, a few years ago, which re- 
sulted from the use of fire-crackers, is enough to make 
one wish that these noisy explosives had never been in- 
vented. There is one safe rule for the Fourth of July 
(and for 364 other days) and that is, to do nothing of 
which your parents do not approve. If they sanction 
fireworks and gunpowder-burning, they will take care 
that no harm can come from them. 

It is possible ‘to have a very good time without gun- 
powder. Look at the little fellow in the picture. I don’t 
know that it is the Fourth of July with him, but it might 
as well be, for he looks happy enough. He imagines that 
his army is passing in review, and is band and command- 
ing officer all in-one, while the standard-bearer is quite 
up to the importance of the occasion. The one spectator 
is so taken up with the review that she does not see the 
enemy in the rear. 

Now, if you were to ask me what would be the best 
thing-todo on the Fourth, I should first advise what not 
to do—do not undertake anything that will annoy any 
one else, and do not get so tired that on the morrow you 
will be glad that the holiday comes but once a year. 
What I would advise is, to get all the boys and girls to- 
gether, and have a nice picnic. 





There are plenty of | 
flowers, and there can be wreaths and garlands, which | 


are vastly better than powder an@ crackers, and then of 
course you will sing the “*Star-spangled Banner,” ‘‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Tifee,”’ and such-songs, and then some 
good reader can read the Declaration of Independence, 
and maybe some selections from patriotic writings can 
also be read, unless you can get up an origina) speech 
yourselves. .Do not have too many of these exercises, 
but just enougit to make the Fourth-of-July picni¢é seem 
different from every other. Now, de you, bdys and girls, 
both know whe celebrate this particular day? It is 
because on this ‘day dur’people declated themselves able 
to govern: themselves without any help from a king and 
rulers @way across the water. Our people are now s0 
accustomed to self-government that we accept it as a mat- 
ter of conrse. So when you raise your flag on this day, 
think how much it stands for—the right of people to govern 
themselves Without askiag kings and princes what they 
may do; the right of. every.one to worship God as seems 
best to him; the right of every man to his-own selfand the 
fruits of his own labor. So our Fourth of July is a day 
always to be remembered, and our flag is always an em- 
blem to be respected, and even children can understand 
and be thankful for the blessings that make the day 
worthy and the flag honored. 

So after this bit of seasonable talk, which to my sul- 
prise J find has almost come to be a Fourth-of-July: ora- 
tion, I say, don’t get tired, don’t burn your fingers, but 
have a jolly good time. This is the wish of 

THE Docror. 
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A Railroad Watch. 


Travelers by Railroad frequently find their watches com- 
pletely demoralized by the continuous jar of the train. To 
overcome this difficulty has long been a problem with 
watchmakers, and it is now successfully accomplished in 


the new grade made by the 


American Watch Co. of Waltham. 


This Watch is made in the most substantial manner, on 
the most approved principles, and combines all the recent 
improvements, It has a new micrometrical regulator, by 
which the slightest variation can be easily corrected. It is 
carefully adjusted, and may be entirely relied on to run ac- 
curately, wear well, and ENDURE THE HARDEST 
USAGE, without any derangement whatever. We confi- 
dently recommend this watch to the trade and the public as 
the BEST WATCH FOR THE PRICE IN THIS MARKET. 

The full trade-mark engraved on the plate of each watch is 
“AMERICAN WATCH CO., CRESCENT ST., WAL- 

THAM, MASS.,” 
and it is distinctively known as the CRESCENT-ST. Watch. 


For sale by all leading Jewelers. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 





FRAZER’S AXLE CREASE. 


Best in the world. Does not gum. Alike in all seasons. 

Depot, 104 Maiden Lane, New York. 

Sold everywhere. Send for Circular. 

The Best Water Pipe, also the Cheapest, when 
strength and durability are considered, is the Trn-Linep 
Leap Pref, manufactured by the Cotweiis, SHaw & 
Wittarp M’r'e Co., No. 213 Center street, New York. 
Price, 15 cents a.pound for all sizes. Send for circular. 





}==" Few implements that farmers use have been 
tested and improved for so many years, that they 
are as near perfect as anything ean be made of 
wood and iron. The Blanchard Churn is one of 
this kind. 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE. 


BONDS of the CITY of LA GRANGE, LEWIS CO., MO., 
issued for MUNICIPAL poupoees. 

REGISTERED BONDS of LEAVENWORTH CO., KAN. 
Value of property OVER $20,000,000. 

BONDS of the VILLAGE of NEW LONDON, WIS., 
having but 10 and 12 years to run, all-payable in New York 
City. For sale at prices that will pay from 12 to 15 per cent 
on the investment, ae 

Also, other first-class investment securities. 

Call or send for descriptive Circulars 





TIOS. P. ELLIS’ & CO., Bankers, No. 14 Pine street, N. Y. 





“The Verdict Rendered.” 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 
Boots and Shoes better than pegsed 
or sewed, 








West 






PITTSBURGH, PAs 


Warranted to shoot close and hard at long range. 
Double-Barrel Breech-Loading Shot-Guns, $40 to $400. 
Double-Barrel Muzzle-Loadin Shot-Guns, $3 to $1 


L . 00, 
Single Shot-Guns, Rifles, Revo vers, Pistols, Gun Material, | 


Hear 


etc. Send stamp for Price-list. 





fay" It is not a little merit that an article for 
common use should be tastefully finished as well 
as thoroughly made. The Blanchard Churn is 
one of the handsomest things a farmer can have in 
his house. 





Hew to obtain a Cast Cast-Steel Plow for five 
dollars. For articulars, address 
COLLINS & CO‘, 212 Water st., New York. 

















| tended with unfavorable results from the-use of poor baker’s 


| certainly attend its use. This isowing to its ey ee 
| BROTHER, 69 New street, New York, Proprictors. For sale 


MORE THAN 10,000,000 






] ASBESTOS 
ROOFING 


FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARD- 
ED IN !S70, AND INDORSED BY CER- 
TIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE IN 1871 AS . 

‘The Best Article in the Market.” 


ny estos Roofing”? is 2 substantial and reliable 
ned eee can be mately used in place of Tin, Slate, etc., 
on steep or flat roofs, in all climates, and can be easily and 


shea ransported and applied, 
cea buve. Pamphlets, rice-lists, Terms to Dealers, etc., 
OHNs, 


by mail. i. ° . i 
[Established in 1858.] 78 William st., N. ¥. 
The Tribune Buildings have been covered several years 


yr. » Asbestos Roofing, which has proven entirely satis- 
bring We prefer it to rin.—Kds. v Y. Weekly Tribune, 


ae hee fa light, st 4 practically 

e ‘3 Asbestos Roofing {s light, strong, and practica 
noamant is kept in order at a very trifling expense, and 
will last many years.—Eps. American Agriculturist, 


GEO, A, PRINCE & CO. 
ORGANS 


AND 


MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


50,000 


Now in use. 
Xo other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
[2 Send tor Price-Lists. 
Address 








BUFFALO, N. Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ITLL. 


THE “LIGHT RUNHING” 








Address 
“DOMESTIC” B, M. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 





Three weeks is the extent of wear 
for children’s Shoes 


unless they have a Silver 
Tip on to protect the toe. 





Time is Money. 


This old-timed axiom is aptly illustrated In the use of 
Doo.ry’s YEAST PowpeER. It is well known that the com- 
mon process of raising dough is a slow one, and often at- 


yeast and improper heat, With DooLry’s Yeast PowDER, 
the best of rolls, biscuits, corn-cakes, etc., can be made in 
the short space of ten minutes, and uniform success will 


and the care with which it is manufactured. OOLEY & 
by all Grocers. 

; Hy and know > al 
our Side why we sell OIL 
‘our-Ton Hay Scale, made at $75. Free Price-list. 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, Binghamton, N. Y. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 














Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, 
and full particulars FREE. §. M, Spznorr, Brattleboro,Vt. | 





WO wER AND REAPER, combined, 


Wood's, new, for sale. Address | 
G. TIMPSON, Box 243, Williamsburgh, N.Y. | 


If You Write and Mail a Letter 
as Follows: 


Messrs. Howard & Co., 
No. 865 Broadway, New York: 

Please send me your Price-list of Waltham 
Watches for 1872, as per advertisement in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

(Sign Name and Address in full): 


You ‘will receive, post-paid, by return mail, a very interest- 
ing pamphlet, illustrated with fine engravin gs; describing the 
details of the Waltham Factory, and telling how the Watches 
are made. You will also reecive our list, which de- 
scribes all the different grades of watches, gives weight and 
quality of the cases, with prices of cach, and also 

our plan of sending Single Watehes by Express to any.part 
of tue country, no matter how remote, withthe privilege of 
examination before paying the bill, Two new Watches! ve 
been added to the list, the “ Boy’s Wateh ” and the r 
Time-keeper.” Please keep in mind that.we will REFUND 


the Mongy for any watch that is not satisfactory. Address 




















HOWARD & CO,, No. 865 Broadway, New , 


Residents of California, Ore. other distant places 
will find a great advantage in jealing with ey " : r 








an . ft. 


D nY 
derful Household Assistant is 
ing machine—as it will knit 
minutes, and every kind an 
It is an e: port to those. th 






plain 


AMERICAN SUBMERGED. PUMP. 
“The Best Pump in the Werld,” 
ea or cata 
by the being the feet power. 
ese pum: cT- 
fal force} amps in the world, as well 
as Non-F reezing, 
- _See October number, 896, also the 
} Premium-List, page of the Am. 

Agriculturist. This F ned never_de- 

ceives the farmers. notice in Feb- 
ruary number, page 45. Tryone. If it 
don’t do the work claimed, send it back 
and get your money, as we war- 
rant our pumps to do all we claim 
for them on our cireulars. 

Send for circulars or orders to the 
Bridgeport Wfg Co., No. 55 
Chambers St., New York. 

An order for nine No. 1 Pumps se- 
cures an exclusive town agency. 


os 














A™S RI on D 
VALIIgD. As RUNDLE,» 





| AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


The Major & Kap Hv and Lithographiog Oo 


56k ark: Place, X. ¥. 








CURIOSITY for old and young, Chain 
14 inches —— running stags. Semple cts., with 


| WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & COn Middletown, Ct. 





| 
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G. WESTINGHOUSE & CO.’s 
Improved Threshing Machines 


FOR STEAM POWER. 


Four to Ten-Horse Lever Powers. Two and Three-Horse 


Endless Chain 





sme wsee £68. 


These Machines are unequaled for threshing, separating, | 


and cleaning grain in the best manner. 








Mm 
ie 


tag 


aa 


PECETI 


Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power and 
Thresher and Cleaner, received, 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 
I ies per at, Mecha 
imanshtp and materia 
‘ e it in 


with price, full information, and 
Auburn Trial sent free. Address 
INARD HARDER, ‘ 

Cobleskill, Schoharie Co.. N.Y. 














IHOVW SIHL 





=z 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 





| 





























Mew York State Arvsaltural Works 


WHEELER, MELICK & C0., 


PROPRIETORS, PATENTEES, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
RAILWAY CHAIN AND LEVER 
HORSE POWERS, 


Combined Threshers and Winnowers, Overshot Threshers, 
Clover Hullers, Feed-Cutters, Sawmills, Horse-Rakes, Horse 
Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, StRaAW-PRESERVING RYE 
THRESHERS, etc. Albany, N. Y. 


Double Harpoon 
Horse Hay-Fork. 


Highest Award and Bronze Medal 
at the New York State Fair and Trial in 1870. 


Thirty Prenviums in 1870. 
Indorsed by 1,000 Farmers in 1870. 
Desertptive Catalogue Sent 


C0. 
Co., Pa. 


Cider and Wine Mill, 





Free. 





si : curb, Is the 

pest and A «ds fine, fast,and 

akes pure wine and sweet cider, 

and saves the fruit. More than 
now in nse. 


Also Bxceleior Cider-Mill, ex- 
cellent or ee 
Mill separate fr 
separate from Presses. 
Cast and Wrought Press Screws. 


8. 
most complete variety of Cider- 
. Send for Circulars. 
PLOW WORKS, 








| 





| 









ce Cleveland, 0. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


I keep no other breed of pigs except the Essex. 

Taking everything into consideration, I regard them as 
the best, purest, most refined, quietest, and most thoroughly 
established breed of pigs now extant. 

I do not know that they have a single fault. 

I have never heard any one who examined them carefully 
object to them except on the ground of color. 

They are a black breed. 

Ihave heard many farmers say: “ If they were only white, 





the} would be perfect.” This, of course, is mere prejudice. | 


When dressed, they are as white as the whitest, and the 
lard is firmer and whiter than that of any white hog I have 
ever seen. 

“ But are they not too small?” ‘They are classed with the 
small breeds, but they will dress over 400 lbs. They are 
quite large enough. They are the largest of the small 
breeds—larger than the small Berkshires, and much larger 
than the Prince Albert Suffolks, small Yorkshires, or 


Our combined Clover-Huller ana Grain-Thresher is also | Neapolitans. 
unsurpassed by any in the matace 
Send for deseriptive Circuim «udress 


C. WESTINCHOUSE & CO., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


So far as I know, I have the largest stock of pure-bred 
Essex in the United States, and I think my pigs are at least 
as good as any pure-bred Essex to be found in England. 

My prices are reasonable, and I feel certain that I can 
give good satisfaction to all who favor me with their 
orders. 

My spring pigs are the best I have ever raised, and I am 
selling sow pigs at reduced rates. 

Address 

JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


Jersey Cows, Heifers, and young Bulls. 

Ayrshire Cows, Heifers, and young Bulls. 

Guernsey Bull, 2 yrs. old, very fine. 

Cotswold Sheep. The famous “ Maple Shatle Flock,” as 
fine as any in the country. Rams, Ewes, and Lambs. 

Berkshire Pigs, of the very best blood. 

Essex Pigs, as good as can be found in this country or any 
other. 

Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Florence, Mass. 

Send communications to 

L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. KMUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


Essex Pigs. log, 
Jersey Cattle.| inborn °° % 


, Deep Milking strains, Solid colors, black points. 
G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 


Buffalo Calves *,.® 


D. B. KEAGY, Ellis, Ellis Co., Kansas. 


The Poultry Bulletin. 


Vol. Ill.—Enlarged, Improved, and Beautifully 
Illustrated. Large octavo size. 20 pages and cover. 

A Monthly Journal devoted to Poultry, Pigeons, 
Fish, Rabbits, and Pet Animals. 

ITS CORRESPONDENTS include many of the 
best and most successful breeders in America and England. 
Terms $1 per year. Send for sample copy. Liberal terms 
to agents, Address 

N. ¥Y. STATE POULTRY SOCIETY, 
Box 316, New York City. 


“POULTRY WORLD.” 


A monthly. $1.00 a year. Splendidly illustrated. Tells 
all about poultry. Send 10 cents for a sample copy. Address 
Box 690, Hartford, Ct. 











Best blood in Eng- 
land. Breeding stock 














EGes FOR HATCHING—from twelve | 


varieties of pure-bred fowls—at reduced prices. Send 
for Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. 8. CARPENTER & 8ON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


SORGHUM 
Refined by means the most simple and effective. Just what 
sorghum-growers want. In general use for five years. 


Send for Circulars. 
CLOUGH REFINING CO., Cincinnati, O. 





for sale. | 














Lightning Peach - Parer, 





This Machine has been largely sold for two years past, and 
has given universal satisfaction. It is the ‘only practical 
Peach-Parer ever invented. Jt is unsurpassed as an Apple- 
Parer, so the purchaser needs but one machine for paring 
both apples and peaches. Sold by the Hardware Trade in 
all large markets. On receipt of $1.50 F will send a sample 
by express to any address. 

D. H. COODELL, Sole Manufacturer. 

Office, 55 Chambers street, New York. 

Works at Antrim, N. H. 


P.S.—I am also Sole Manufacturer of the Lightning and ° 


Turn-Table Apple-Parers, 
900,000 ACRES 
OF 
EXCELLENT FARMING 
AND SPLENDID 


Michigan Pine Lands 
FOR SALE, 


On which are ONE THOUSAND MILLIONS OF 
PINE TIMBER, and inexhaustible quantities of Maple, 
Beech, Elm, Ash, Hemlock, Oak, etc. 

The grant of lands to the Grand Rapids and Indiana Reail- 
road Company, to build their Road from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to Traverse Bay and Mackinaw, Michigan, comprises in its 
farming lands every varicty of soil, from the rich clay loam 
to the light sandy, and they are found in that section of 
Michigan, north of the city of Grand Rapids, and contiguous 
to the great fruit belt on the eastern shores of Lake Michi- 
gan, now being rapidly developed by railroad and other en- 
terprises. 

arming Lands are sold to actual settlers, on cre= 
dit, one quarter down, balance in yearly payments, interest 
7 per cent. Persons desirous of locations for farms will, on 
application at the Office in_ Grand Rapids, be fur- 
nished with Tickets over the Road, entitling them to 
Return of Fares, in the event of*purchasing any of the 
Company’s farming land. For information about the lands, 
prices, location, etc., etc., address 








WM. A. HOWARD, Land Commissioner, 
TITLE PERFECT. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1,500,000 ACRES 


OF THE 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


IN THE WORLD, 
For Sale to Actual Settlers, 


NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS, 


. s . 
Missouri, Kansas, & Texas Railway Co. 
CARS NOW RUNNING 500 MILES. 

The Lands now offered by this Company are mainly within 
20 miles of each side of the road, extending 170 miles 
along the NEOSHO VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most 
inviting valley for settlement in the West. 

RICE OF _ LAND.—§$2 to $8 per acre; credit of 


| ten years’ time. For further information, address 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, Neosho Falis, Kansas. 


YALUABLE ESTATE FOR SALE 

near ANNAPOLIS, the CAPITaL OF MARYLAND.--The 
undersigned offers for sale his Farm, kiiown as “ Primrose,” 
containing 43534 acres; not ever a half-mile by water, and a 
mile and a half by the county road from the City. All of 
the farm buildings, which are ample for all the wants of 
such roperty; are either new or in excellent repair, except 
the dwelling-house, which is a double, two-story,. bri¢k 
house and wing, and for a smail sum can be made a first- 
class residence. 

The location is healthful and beautiful, commanding an 
extensive view of the waters of the Bay, and the grounds 
are planted with shade-trees, shrubbery, and flowers. The 
cultivated land of about 300 acres has all been heavily limed, 
and is ina high state of cultivation, adapted to the growth 
of all the crops raised in this rezion, but especially adapted 
to the cultivation of melons, berries, vegetables, and all tree 
fruits, with which the estate is abundantly supplied, and for 
which its vicinity to Annapolis and access to Baltimore by 
rail, and daily aud nightly by steamer, furnish ready. sales, 
There are about 4,000 bearing peach-trees; 500 pears, dwatf 





and standard; and 500 apple-trees now bearing, or all rapid: , 


ly becoming so, on this property. The location of the Naval 

cademy, and the cultivated society of the City, furnish 
superior attractions to those who desire recreation. St. 
John's College, and excellent Schools, furnish the best op- 


portunity for educating children, whilst the growth of the ° 


City is rapidly enhancing the value of all property in the 
neighborhood, eae 

As an investment for future advantages, or for profit from 
cultivation, few. estates in the country present greater ad- 
vantages than the purchase of the property now offered, or 
than the terms for which it can be purchased. 

Price, $25,000, of which $10,000 to be paid in cash, residue 
on easy terms of credit, 

FRANK H. STOCKETT, 
Annapolis, Md. 
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Turnip Seed by Mail. 


The following varieties, the 
quality of which can ¢ be 
excelled, wiil be mailed post- 

to any address in the 
Toion upon receipt of price 


xed: 

o"Earl White Dutch, White 
Strap-leaf, Red-top Stra -leat, 
Yellow Aberdeen, Long White 
or Cow-horn, Improv Amer- 
ican Ruta-baga Carter's Im- 
proved Swede, Skirving’s Im- 
proved Swede, 10 cents per 
ounce, 25 cents *t ounces, 75 cts. 
er ponnd. Large Yellow 
lobe, Long White French, 
Sweet German, 10 cents per 
ounce, 30 cents four ounces, 
1.00 per pound, Prices for larger quantities to dealers, 
either in bulk or packets for retailing, will be given upon 
application. Address 
RB. K. BLISS & SONS, P. O. Box 5,712, New York. 


CELERY, CABBAGE, and 
CAULIFLOWER PLANTS. 


Boston Market Celery, 4 favorite variety ; remark- 
able for its tender, crisp, and succulent stems, and delicate 
flavor. It is grown almost exclusiv ely by the Boston Mar- 
ket-Gardeners, who consider it superior to all others for its 
excellent qualities. Price $1.00 per hundred ; $4.00 for five 
hundred; 6.009 per thousand ; $25.00 for five thousand, By 
mail, 25c. per hundred, extra. 

Dwarf Incomparable.—\ well-known v gral of 

larket- 












dwarf , extensively grown by the New York } 
Gardeners ; solid, crisp, and of fine flavor. ce, per han- 
dred ; $3.00 for five hundred ; $5.00 per thousand ; $20 for five 


thousand. By mail, 25¢. per jrundred extra. E xplieit direc- 
tions for culture will be sent with each package, 

Cauliflower.—Zarly Paris, Nonpareil, Large White 
Prfurt. $1.00 per hundred; $4.00 for five hundred; $0.00 
per thousand. 

Cabbage Plants.—Premium Flat Dutch, Large Drum- 
head, Improved American Savoy, and Red Dutch for pick- 
ling. 75c. per hundred; $3 for five hundr ed; $5 per 1,000. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

Seed and Horticultural Warehouse, 
Nos. 23 Park place and 20 Murray st., New York. 

Our celebrated Seed Catalogue and Guide to the Flower 
and Kitchen Garden will be mailed to all applicants upon 
receipt of two three-cent stamps for return postage. 


Nurserymen and Dealers, Attention! 


Over 200 acres in trees. Our Price-list for fall now ready. 
An immense stock of Fruit Trees. Standard and Dwarf 
Pears a specialty. Prices low. Correspondence solicite d. 
Send for ee atalogne. 

CHOLAS & NEWSON, Geneva, N.Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Mammoth, Brunswick, Savoy, 
Bergen, Mason, Red Dutch, Winningstadt, 40c. per 100, $3 per 
1,000, $25 per 10, 000: 65e. per 160 by mail. Can furnish plants 
throu; gh July. Send for Circular, 


EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Cabbage Plants, Pret 


35 cts. 5 1,009, $3. LANSLEY & CO., Poultney, 


500 BAGS SEED BUCK. 
e Ww Hy. — Also Millet and Hungarian 
Grass Reed. For sale 

Ps 5 ROGE Re. No, 133 Market st., , Philadelphia, — 

















Vv AN si ED. —A situation ina Fiorist? s establish- 
ment as ——— ag come well recommended. Six 
years’ exper “ie nee, A 
J. DAV {DSON. 518 Classon Ave., B srooklyn, Bit. 


NOTICE. 


Buckeye Steamer, Drier, Baker, and Range. Most won- 
derful mechanical combination of the age! One hundred 
bushels of feed cooked in three hours! Fruit dried in five 
hours without change of position, Apparatus made entirely 
of iron. Bakes equal toa brick oven. For full particulars, 
including an excellent essay upon theadvantages of cooking 
food for domestic animals and a fine illustrated pamphlet, 
sent free of postage, address 

ENGLE, KELLER & CO., 


YYASTEN Your WIN- 
DOWS DOWN OR UP 
with the Rerstnerr 
Sasi Lock anp Svup- 
PorT. No spring, no 
mutilation of sash; 
cheap, durable, easily 
=u applied—holds sash at 
Ti] any place desired, and 
automatically locks the 
window when down. 
Send for circular. On 
inclosing 25 cents, a cir- 
A cular and 4 japanned 
= lock will be mailed to 
any address, post-paid, 
The trade supplied. 
Agents wanted every- 
where. 
H. C. Demaune, Treas., 
Harrisburg. Pa. 


{ mick?! Cheap! Pure! 

best, persons are fraudwienthy 8 sort ay RR making ithe 
olling 1 

giveaway. Send three cents to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, Oo. 


ASENTS and Peddlers for our Press and Strainer. 
tallo Tebses and pring ie ellies, herbs, vegetables, lard, 
tallow, meats my cheese, eto. ; qtiick and profitable. Orer 60,000 
na few ties. every family wants it. Circulars 

- LITTLEFIELD & Dann, 1 102 Wash, st., Boston, Mass. 





Lancaster, Pa. 
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CINCINNATI 


National 


Industrial 


Exposition. 


THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS ANNOUNCE THAT THE 


THIRD GRAND EXPOSITION 


WILL BE OPEN FROM 


Sept. 4th to Oct, 5th, 1872. Goods will be received from Aug. 14th to 3ist. 


The Sixteen Grand Departments have been greatly extended, and the Exposition will be the 


LARGEST EVER HELD IN AMERICA. 


The extensive transportation arrangements for visitors will largely increase the unprecedented attendance of Jast year. 


Exhibitors should make immediate application for space. 


Rules and 


Premium List furnished on application. 








STANDARD 
Cane Machine 


For Sorgo and Sugar-Cane. 
—0:— 
The only rec ognized Standards 
in Cane Machines are the 
Cook Evaporator 
AND 
Victor Cane-Mill. 
There are of these machinés 
Over 31,000 in use. 
They have taken the 
FIRST PREMIUMS AT 117 STATE FAIRS. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Pricc-list. 


BLYMYER, NORTON & (0,, Cincinnati, 0., 


Manufacturers of Cane-Mills and Evaporators, Farm, 
School, and Church Bells, Buckeye Thresher, Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, Corn and Cob Crushers, ete. 


THE SUCCESS 











WASHING MACHINE. 

Patented by the Rev. S. M. SMITH, York, Pa. 

It cleans all kinds of clothing better and quicker than any 
other washer, not injuring even the finest lace curtains. 
Half-dozen soiled shirts are cleansed in from five to eight 
minutes, including the collars and wrist-bands. The steam 
is confined, and bleaches the clothes while they are being 
washed. 

G2 Over $40,000 worth have been sold within a year in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. For further information, address 

H. S. MYERS & CO., Manufacturers, York, Pa. 
Or S. M. SMITH, Patentee. 


PROVIDENCE WRINGER, 


bg W 1872. 





iain Rolls, 
Most Durable; 
DoubleSpiral Cogs 
Easiest Working ; 
Curved Clamp, 


Holds Firmest ; 








Metal Journal 
Casings, 
NO WEAR-OUT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 
11 Warren st., N. ¥., and PROV., R. 1. 


GENTS.—The Eureka Linen-Marker or Card 
Printer age type) affords the most fortunatechance 
to make money. counts. § are surely. making $25 to $100 
weekly. a4 fo for elreulnrs 
PLETON, 615 Broadway, New York. 


HE, KARGEST, aie country, Cireslas 
country, 
now ready. Address Ameri ti Badge Co., Providence, R. I. 

















ee. 





Toe belt WEE Ge. ten teil 


We ..sve no Agents, but sh!. 3 
Girect to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
end for il!nstrated circular, in 
which we reter to 300 Bankers, 


ns Merchants, &c, (some of 
you may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and 
U. S. Piano Co., 865 Broadwe, Mew Yor 


A GREAT OFFER! #OBACE™ wre, 








| will dispose of ONE. HUNDRED PIANOS, pid 


and ORGAN S of six first-class makers, inelnuc bg iad ony nierss 
AL EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH, or wil e from 

to $15 moy until paid; the ‘same to let, and rent from 6 
if perehasee. New 7 octave he ay OY modern im prove- 
ments, for $275, cash. A new kind of PARLOR OLGAN, 
the most beautiful style and perfect ton tone ever made, now on 
exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


Clergymen, School Teachers, Young Men and Ladies wanted 
to canvass for our ‘GLORY of the IMMORTAL LIFE,” 
one of the most popular books ever sold by subscription, 
not sectarian, and highly recommended by the Clergy of all 
denominations. For circulars and terms, address 

CARR & JEWETT, Publishers, Norwich, Ct. 


FOREST. TREES 


Shelter, Omament, anit Profit 


BY ARTHUR BRYANT, Srn., 
President Illinois State Horticultural Society, 1871. 











Anew and valuable Book, specially written to meet the 
Forest Tree necessities of our Country. Gives tree planters 
every needed instruction what to plant for Screeus, for Or- 
namental Purposes, and for Profitable Tree Plantations. 
Tells the Cultivator how to plant, when, and where; is 
written in a simple and practical manner, and suited to the 
taste and comprehension of every one. E armer, Hor- 
ticulturist, and Tree Planter will fing it one of the most 
valuable vol ever published, absolutely necessary for 
their own use, and indispensable for every rural library, 








Contents: H 
Chap. 1. Introduction. 
“~ 2. Evils attending the emia of the Forests, 
‘“* 3. Favorable Influences of the Forest. 
«4, Influence of Wood upon Moisture and Rain Fall. 
“ 5, Change of Climate in the Prairie Region. 
** 6, Practicability of Raising Timber, 
‘« 9. Propagation and Planting of Forest Trees. 
“ 8, Pruning and Thinning. 
‘© 9, Exclusion of Animals from Woodlands, 
“ 10, Screens for Shelter. ® 
* 11. Profit of Timber Culture. 
** 12. Description of Individual Deciduous Trees. 
“ 18. Coniferous Trees. " 
“ 14. Propagation of Conifers from Seed. 
“ 15. Transplantation of Conifers, 
“ 16. Description of Individual Coniferous Trees. 
“ 17. Broad-leaved Evergreens not. Coniferous. 


The Descriptive List of Trees and Evergreens is believed 
to be the most full and accurate yet written for Amer- 


ican use. 

Finely Mlustrated with 12 Full-Page Engravings. 
PRICE, POST-PAID..........20000 0-000 «0150, 
Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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Farmers & Fruit-Growers 


You are informed that our method of recerving the various 
kinds of fruits, etc., beyond their natural season by means 
of chemical antiseptics—the American Preserving Powder 

the fact that fruit, etc., can be reliably and 
most cheaply Kept in earthen and stoneware jars, and 
we and by simply corking or bunging 
them tight enough for shipment, and that they will reliabiy 


k d the year round or longer, or for shipment by 

pom o or water vo any t of our country, and no doubt to 

any of the world; and enabling aecers or venders to 

deal them out of vessels, as wanted from time to time, 

ty tae quart or gallon, without fermentation being occa- 
ed by weeks or months of exposure to the air. 


As to the quality and flavor of the fruits thus preserved, I 
will weeny Me defiantly claim that, with an equal quantity 
of sugar, they will be pronounced by three fourths of the 
public as equal to canned fruits for the dessert and finer 
uses; and by the general public and pie-bakers as equally 
good for al oooking and baking purposes. 

in, the cheapness of this method will admit of using 
an extra quantity of sugar with the fruit, without increasing 
its cost above that of canned fruit, and thereby for the des- 
sert finer uses produce them superior to canned fruits. 
Again, for keeping fruit for cooking and baking purposes, 


the cheapness and 1 good quality of our fruits will argue tor 
themselves, and defy competition. And, for this purpose, 
this method comes to the rescue and profit of the extensive 


fruit-growers, and to the pie-bakers of the cities and towns 
of the world; and I will herefn dwell upon that most im- 
portant feature only long enough and strong enough to as- 
sure the fruit-growers that there is an already established 
demand for this purpose equal to the full supply of fruit 
— annuall ae requiring the means of meting out 

supply to meet the demand during the year round, and re- 
ducing the price tosuch as the pie-bakers can profitably pay. 

All of which it is within the province of this method to 
do, more effectually and profitably than by any other 
meena ae Cnenens e least fortunate fruit-grower to com- 
fae Be the most fortunate fruit-grower in preparing the 

ruit for market, and when sold to pie-bakers at about one 
half the ce now realized for d fruits, the fruit- 
gr realize at least one dollar ($1) per bushel for 
tis fruit, and the pie-bakers will multiply and increase the 
demand. Nor does it stop here, for the reason that fruits 
— and kept in the cheapest and most crude manner 
y method, will for all cooking and baking purposes 
rove more acceptable to all classes of consumers than des- 
ed or dried fruits—being infinitely superior in flavor, 
and even cheaper, and more healthful even than fresh fruits 
themselves. 

All of which I will exhibit, demonstrate, and establish to 
the satisfaction of interested parties who will favor me with 
a call at my office. 

Farmers, take hold and preserve your fruit for the market. 

Families putting up fruit for home use, don’t fail to try the 
American serving Powder. It will preserve all kinds of 
fruit more cheaply and with less tronble than any other 
method. Get it from your grocer; if he has not got it he 
will get it for you. 

For further particulars, call on or address 


L. P. WORRALL, 
153 Chambers street, New York. 


ABY’S CHAIR. —It is 
splendid in every respect.—Cool and 
comfortable this hot weather. No more 
crying—No more soothing syrup or 

ureygoric needed.—Splendid exercise, 
giving health and strength.—It is a 
swing, ajumper, a walker, and an easy- 
chair.—U pholstered in green, blue, and 
crimson, and sold in three different 
styles: Ist, to hang direct from a hook 
in the ceiling ; 2d, to hang from the end 
of a bar attached to a window or door 
frame—baby making a half-circle ; 3d, 
as illustrated, making a complete circle. 
Baby can walk, run, jump, swing— 
keeping time to music—long before 
= == er = run at 4 $3 50. $825 and 
ples sent on receipt of $3.50, $3.75, and 
$4.00, in the order given. Agents wanted everywhere. : 
Address L,. O. Colvin, 94 Waverley Place, Newark, N. J. 


PORTABLE 
Steam-Engines, 
With or Without Wagons. 

I 
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Warranted equal to any. Circulars on application. 
J. c. HOADLEY & Cco., 
‘ oe Lawrence, Mass. 


THE CouUx 
y and Sanitary Company 


attention Farmers, Market-Gardeners, 
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RICHARDSON & COULD, Seedsmen,Am.Agriculturist Bldg, 245 Broadway, N.x, 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, New York. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS, 


FOR 


Fall and Winter Crops, 
NOW READY. 


Drumhead, Flat Dutch. 
Savoy, and Red, for pickling. 
CAULIFLOWER, Erfurt and Paris. 
*@CELERY, New Dwarf White. 
a Sandringham, Dwart White and Red. 
ey Leviathan. 

Splendid plants of all the above will be mailed, post-paid, 
at the uniform rate of $1 per 100. Circular of prices for 
larger quantities sent on application. 

Full directions for cultivation of Celery sent with each 
package. 


SEEDSMEN, 36 CORTLANDT 8T., New York, 


Turnip Seed 


AND OTHER SEEDS, 


For present sowing. 
Price-list. Mailed free. 


RICHARDSON & GOULD, 
Seedsmen, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
American Agriculturist Build'g. 


HILL’S 
“Archimedean” Lawn Mower. 


In placing this LAWN MOWER before the Public for the 
season of 1872, it needs no recommendation, asit has a world- 
wide celebrity. With the improvements recently added to 
this favorite Mower, we are fully warranted in saying it has 
no equal inthe WORLD. And its immense sale for the last 
80 days throughout the United States is sufficient proof of 
the above assertion and of its _ superiority. This Lawn 
Mower is constructed upon truly scientific principles, and it 
is the only PERFECTLY BALANCKD Lawn Mower ever made, 
— y a bail and adjustable handle, points that are in- 
dispensable, securing ease of operating, and a perfect, beau- 
tiful, and level cut. 


The Hill’s “Archimedean” 
was the First (and original) BALANCED LAWN MOWER 
invented in this country_or any other, was patented in the 
United States and Great Britain, and its invention brought 
into general use a machine that is now a necessity, and 
almost an indispensable article. All others now made are 
copies of this machine, and the public are cautioned against 
t 
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For sale by all the leading Seedsmen and Agricultural 
Implement Dealers throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Illustrated Catalogues and Testimonials, post-free, upon 
application to us or any of our Agents. 

Manufactured by 


The Hill’s ‘Archimedean’? Lawn Mower 
Hartford, Ct. 
(Works at Colt’s Armory.) 


Cosy 








AGENTS wanted to sell household articles need- 
ed by every one. Address PLums & Co., Phila., Pa. 














ESSEX PIGS. 


For crossing with common sows or with the large breeds, 
there is nothing superior toa highly refined thorough-bred 
Essex. Read the following: 

HANNIBAL, Mo., December 22d, 1871, 

The Essex pig I received from you has grown finely, and 
given perfect satisfaction, I have this fall slaughtered four 
grade Essex that averaged 302 lbs. each. One weighed 35 
lbs. alive, and dressed 280 lbs., making 86 2-15 per cent of his 
live weight. They were eight months and eight days old 
the day they were slaughtered, 


JAMES C.° ASHMORE, 


CLARKSVILLE, OHLO, Jan. 15th, 182. 
The Essex pig I got from you is growing finely, and lam 
well pleased with him, W. CLIMER, 


MonmMovtga, It. 
The Essex sow I got from you is duing splendidly. She js 
admired by all who see her, [think she is the handsomest 
pig I ever saw—and I have seen a great many. 
IRVINE McCARTNEY. 
Arcapia, N. Y., May 10th, 1873, 
The Essex pig arrived safe and in good order, and I am 
well pleased with him. He is all that Ll anticipated. 
L. J. BENTON. 


AUSTIN, TEXas, Feb, 6th, 187. 
The pigs arrived yesterday, and look remarkably well. 
To say that I am thoroughly pleased is scarce enough. [am 
more than pleased, and you have my thanks for giving me 
more than my money’s worth. I have two Scotchmen in 
my employ who were in ecstasies over them (for Scotch- 
men). I would not take $150 for the pair of pigs. 
Bb. fk. TOWNSEND, 





I am breeding Essex pigs with great care, and selling 
them at reasonable rates. They cive good satisfaction. 
Orders promptly attended to. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





MADE ONLY BY THE 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO 
+: HARTFORD,CONN. 2+ 
FOR SALE BY ALL FURNITURE DEALERS. 








10 TREE AGENTS & PLANTERS. 


Our stock of Small Fruits this fall will be immense, 
end stock genuine and unmixed. Partics expecting to set 
Jargely should correspond with.us. t 

Price-list on application, Address : 

A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 
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Please Observe.—lIt often causes much 
delay when matters that relate to business and those that 
belong to the editorial department are included in the 
eame letter. All business. letters should be directed: 
Orange Judd & Company. Letters relating to editorial 
matters only shiould be directed to the Editor of the Amer- 
ican Agricullurist, 245 Broadway. When one wishes to 
write about business and editorial matters at the same 
time, he should write upon separate sheets, and direct 
to the publishers.- - Many, answers. to questions are de- 
layed until too lete'for the answers-te be of use because 
the questions are included in business letters. 


How to Trap Moles.—YV. D. Van Nest, 
Hightstown, N. J., writest) The trap a.man or boy, time 
from 5 to 7and 10 to 122a.m.and5to%r.u, First plow 
the field, then harrow and roll ; if.the piece'is so large that 
it can not be all rolled by 10 a.m., roll three or four times 
around it. Then at the-hours before named Jet the per- 
son walk carefully around the field, and he will find the 
moles at work. Place the foot on the burrow, two or 
three feet behind the mole, and dig it out. The mole is 
very sensitive, and will turn back at a slight noise ; so, to 
be successful, it requires care. As the mole lives along 
the fences and under stumps and trees, they should be 
looked after in the walks. A man can catch more moles 
in one day, working as here described, than can be caught 
in one month with a trap. 

Protection to Orchards.—A large or- 
chard near Girard, Pa., of several thousand trees, is pro- 
tected on the north and west by a tract of woodland, and 
during fifteen years there has not been a failure in the 
crops on this orchard. This may be due to other causes, 
but it is very doubtful if anything other than the pro- 
tection of the woodland should be credited with it. 

Steam Plows and Tackle.—The new 
tariff bill, which goes into operation August 1st, permits 
the free importation of steam-plows and necessary en- 
gines and tackle for individual use on farms. 


66 Corner’? in Grain-Bags.—The Cali- 
fornia harvest is progressing with rapidity; but the 
farmers are laboring under a difficulty arising from a 
scarcity of bags. Bags are the farmers’ barn and granary 
in California, for the wheat is cut, thrashed, and bagged 
on the field. If, therefore, bags are wanting, harvesting 
is seriously interfered with. The Eastern markets are 
receiving large orders by telegraph, and by and by the 
‘*corner ” will be turned. 


The Wheat Market.—It is a singular 
fact that the condition of the weather in England just 
now is a sufficient cause for the rise or fall in value of 
wheat over the whole civilized world. A week's rain 
there lately caused an advance, and now a week's favor- 
able weather checks the rise, and falling markets occur 
all over Europe and America. 


Buying a Farm.—“ UM. W.,” New Preston, 
Ct., asks if it would be advisable to run in debt fora 
farm, which would be sufficient to keep a horse, cow, 
and ten sheep; and leave five acres for market-gardening, 
and how much land would be required, and lastly, if it 
would be better to buy land with a house, or without 
and build one ; he has $500 to start with.—This depends 
altogether on the kind of man Mr. W. is. For some men 
it would be quite safe to go in debt for a farm, while 
for others it would not; of this he must be his own 
judge. Fifteen to twenty acres of fair land would be 
sufficient to keep the stock mentioned, and generally 
farms with buildings can be purchased relatively cheaper 
than withont them. : ; 


Tree Pilanting.—The champion tree- 
planter of Nebraska, and doubtless of the world, is J. D. 
Smith, who lives near Lincoln in that State, whe planted 
on “ Arbor day” one tree per second for ‘nearly ten 
hours. The result is'a grove of 83,550 trees, Thus says 
the Nebraska Herald. 








Value of Farms in a.—At a 
sale of estates in England lately farms were sold at $230 
per acre. These farms rented.at $5 per acre, or less than 
% per cent on the-valne. Few good farms in New York 
or Pennsylvania could be purchased or rented for any less. 

Fancy Stock Raising.—‘ J. G.,” Ida- 
ville, Pennsylvania, puts the following question: he has 
100acres of land worth ten thousand dollars, not all pa‘d 
for, but by raising grain clears only three hundred dol- 
lars per year ; could he make more by selling his farm or 
by raising fancy thorongh-bred stock ?—It is very doubt- 
ful ; after paying interest on part of the cost of the farm, 


AME 








he has rent and all expenses paid and $300 leftand a safe 
business, and this is better than many other. professions 
can secure. Raising fancy stock is a poor business, ex- 
cept to a few men, and to them it is profitable because’ 
they are few. J. G. is better off on his farm’ if he will 
keep and sell more stock he can improve im this direction. 


A Defense of the p 












kernels of corn. He 
) up the corn, it is to 
» Gopher, or Pouched 


not found in Michigan. The animal to which our cor- 
respondent refers is probably the Striped Gopher, or 
Leopard Sphermophile, which is not accused of the 
serious mischief committed by the larger and more 
western Gopher. It is unfortunate that the name Go- 
pher should be applied to three or four squirrel-like 
animals and to a tortoise, as it often leads to confusion. 


——— 


Old Pliaster.—“ J. C. G.” wants to know if 
old plaster is worth hauling two miles to put on his land, 
and if it will do to mix in mortar to plaster a log-cabin 
with.—Yes. If the old plaster is finely broken up and 
mixed with some fresh lime, it will make very good 
mortar for this work. 

Lime, Salt, and Plaster.—‘L. C.,” 
Laurel, Md., asks if he is doing right to top-dress his corn 
and clover with lime, salt, and plaster.—Yes; but a crop of 
clover should be plowed in occasionally; this dressing 
will not do always alone; it is good as a help. 


Propagating the Ivy.—Mrs. 8. T. M., 
Garden City; Minn. Nothing is easier. Make cuttings 
six inches long and set them in a moist, shady place, 
or you can set out a plant and layer the branches, each 
of which will be a good plant by fall. 





Sulphur in FruiteTrees.—The gen- 
tleman in British Columbia who writes us an account of 
boring his fruit-trees, filling the holes with sulphur, and 
plugging them up, must excuse us from publishing his 
communication. This medicating trees by introducing 
foreign substances into their trunks, is one of the old 
fallacies that is every now and then revived. Sulphur is 
quite insoluble, and sand would have answered just as 
well. The sulphur being placed well into the center of 
the tree, is beyond the girculating sap, and if it were 
soluble, would not be taken up. Besides, it is an un- 
necessary mutilation of the trees. If, as our corre- 
spondent states, his trees regained their health, some 
cause must be looked for other than the sulphur. 





Hedge for Texas.—“E. H. C.,” Hous- 
ton, writes that the China Tree, recommended by a cor- 
respondent in February, makes a good ornamental hedge, 
but will not turn cattle until it has grown very strong. 
He thinks that the best hedge-plant for Western Texas 
is the Pyracanth Thorn. 


Mulching Grapes.—“s8. M. F.,’’ Hanni- 
bal, Mo. We do not think it advisable to use a mulch 
upon bearing vines. The soil needs all the sun’s heat, 
in order to produce the best fruit. What say your Mis- 
souri grape-growers ? 


How to Kill Docks.—“T. 8. 8.,” of 
Venango Co., Pa., writes us that, in his experience, the 
only certain method of destroying docks is to ‘dig 
them up, root and branch, and burn them.”’ He thinks 
John Johnston's plan of mowing them early in clover 
while they are in blossom will not kill them. He says 
he had a patch near the barn covered with docks, and he 
has mown them at least half a dozen times every year, 
and has cut them up below the crown time and time 
again with a hoe, and all to no purpose. In his door- 
yard he has dug them up with a mattock, and then in 
some places put two feet of earth on top of them with a 
scraper, and after thus being dug up, the roots that 
remained in the ground grew as thrifty a crop as ever, 
and worse than before, for now they run down or up so 
much deeper ! 

We are well aware that where docks once get full 
possession of the soil they are a very troublesome weed 
to kill. But still, in ordinary farm practice, the plan 
recommended by Mr. Johnston is certainly a good one. 
It prevents the docks from. going to seed, and if the 
method is persisted in, and the land is thoroughly 
cultivated when ‘under the plow, and no docks are 
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suffered to go to seed, a few years of such treatment 
will unquestionably rid the farm of this troublesome 
pest. We do not think that mowing alone will kill 
them, but mowing in conjunction with thorough culti- 
vation will in time do so. — 


Lime on Garden Land.—“G. R. V.,”’ 
Williamsport, Va., has been advised to put a hundred 
bushels of lime per acre on his which is rich 
with horée manure. but wants to : * Agri- 
culturist: before he acts. “We would ‘use fifty 
bushels now, and fifty bushels in three or four years, 
than a hundred all at once. 


Rye-Grass.—E. P.,”’ Milltown, N. J., 
wishes to know all about rye-grass, and which kind is 
best. Italian rye-grass (Lolium Talicumy ta the best of the 
rye-grasses. It needs a rich moist soil, is not suited to 
sandy thin soils, makes good hay, and requires two 
bushels of seed (18 Ibs. per bushel) per acre, It is in- 
ferior to timothy or orchard grass in some respects. 


Rape or Coleseed,—“A Subscriber” asks 
us to tell him something about that rape or coleseed 
mentioned in the March Agriculturist, and where the 
seed can be procured. Rape is a plant related to the 
turnip, but has not a root like that. It is grown wholly 
for the green fodder, or for the seed. It is, like the 
turnip, a biennial, and flowers in the second year. It 
thrives well on black peaty or mucky soils, and is useful 
for bringing such soils into condition for other crops. A 
rich sandy loam is also very suitable. When sown early 
in July, it will be ready for sheep to be turned on in 
October and November, and they will get it during 
winter from beneath the snoW if it is not too deep; it 
may be féd again early in spring, and the refuse should 
be or may be plowed in when not completely fed off 
before it seeds, when # crop of wheat may follow with 
advantage. It is often grown for the seed, which pro- 
duces rape-oil, and the cake left after the oil is expressed 
makes a rich feed for sheep or cattle. The haulm 
or stalks furnish very good dry feed. It would be a 
valuable winter fodder crop for sheep where the srow 
does not lie deeper than a few inches. A peck of seed 
per acre is needed when sown broadcast, three pounds 
when in drills. The seed can be purchased at most of 
the large seed-stores. The black seed fed to canary- 
birds is rape-seed. : : 











Farming on the Eastern Shore, Md. 
—_——~ — 

Thos. G. Reynolds, Talbot Co., Md., writes us a very 
interesting letter cn his mode of cultivating the flat level 
lands of the Eastern Shore. The soil is a rich, heavy 
loam, underlaid by a compact clay, which necessitates 
surface-draining. His rotation is the “ three-field sys- 
tem ’’—corn, wheat, and pasture—chosen mainly to keep 
down the blue-grass or wire-grass. The corn is cut and 
carted off, and the wheat sown and covered with a three- 
furrowed plow, by which the land is thrown into four-foot 
ridges with water-farrows between them. The wheat is 
harvested with the reaping machine, one wheel running 
in the furrow, and a four-foot swath is cut. The next 
year the field is pastured, and then the ridges are reversed 
for corn, the land being heavily manured for this crop, 
and none given to the wheat. The corn is sown with the 
drill, and the furrows between the ridges {being cleaned 
out, the planting is complete. On this system crops are 
made of 50’bushels of corn (sometimes 80 bushels), and 
80 bushels (sometimes 50 bushels) of wheat per acre. 
Now, he asks what is our opinion of this mode of culti- 
vation, and especially if we would recommend under- 
drainingi—In reply, we have no fault to find with this 
system of cropping, believing that certain special rota- 
tions are well adapted to! certain ‘localities’ and ‘circum- 
stances. But, as regards the question of drainage, we 
should certainly in this case advise underdraining, not 
only to get rid of the water, but'as.a means of preventing 
the rampant growth prying ee chief source of 
trouble. Ifever there was a that needed underdrain- 
ing this is one, and it is one also which freed from sur- 
face water would soon admit of deeper ciltivation being 
gradually brought in. We have known of similar cases 
in which draining led to an effectual cleansing of the 
ground from grass, especially couch-grass, a nuisance 
equally troublesome as wire-grass. Having some per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Eastern Shore, we have 
greater confidence in making this statement than if we 
wrote only on general principles, knowing that-a want of 
drainage is the great trouble generally in this particular 
district. With a fine climate, a rich soil, and teeming 
wealth of luxuries in and on their numerous bays and 
creeks, and water communication to almost every con- 
siderable farm, the farmers of this district yet need one 
thing—which is drainage. fe 
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HUNTER AND TRAPPER, 


«”* 


“Aisi ANI, 


AN EXPEMIHNORD UNE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


' . 
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This little book will be read with interest by all who 
would find instruction and entertainment in the narrative 
of an old hunter's experience. The following, from the 


author's Preface, will give an idea of the character and | 


design of the work: 
“Tam a blacksmith by trade, but when I was a boy I 


became fond of a gun and a trap, and my first success in | 


my shop was to make a.steel trap. It was my aim to 


become an expert trapper,“and I tried my hand at. catch- | 


ing foxes. 
“Many a dollar have I paid to canning old men to Iearn 


the art, and I have succeeded pretty well, too; but why | 
has not some man of experience written a book explain- — 
ing the art of successfully trapping the different kinds of 


fur animals? I propose to tell the boys how to do it. 


“T have studied the nature: and habits of animals of | 


different species, and a plan that was good to captare the 
otter, the mink, and the beaver, forty years ago, is just 
as good nowas then. The nature of animals doesn't 
change like the nature of men; we have grown wiser, 
while they have remained the same. The mode of cap- 
turing them when I -was’2 boy, and the way used now, 
may be put together, and sucéeed better than either one 


alone. 


| 
‘** Men are traveling throngh the country selling recipes 


at a high price to teach how to dressskins. I propose in 
this work to teach all these things, so that a man may 
have them ina neat little volume for reference at any 
time. Ishall also treat upon angling for the trout, the 
bass, and the pickerel, which I think I understand. I 
hope to make it all so plain that even the inexperienced 
will, in some measure, succeed.” 


CONTENTS. 
CHAPTER I.—Deer Hunting. 
CHAPTER II.—Ilow to Catch the Fox. 
CHAPTER IHI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Beaver. 
CHAPTER IV.—How to Catch the Otter. 
CHAPTER YV.—Ilow to Catch the Mink. 
CHAPTER YVI.—How to Hunt and Catch the Muskrat. 
CHAPTER Vil.—How te Catch the Marten. 
CHAPTER VTIII.—Tlow to Catch the Fisher. 
CHAPTER . IX.—How to Catch the Raccoon, 
CHAPTER’ X —Ilow ‘to Hunt and Trap the Bear. 
CHAPTER XI.—Ilow to Munt and Trap the Wolf. 
CHAPTER © XII.—How to Trap the Pocket Gopher. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Fishing for Tront, Pickerel, and Bass. 
CHAPTER XIV.—How to Hunt the Honey Bee. 
CHAPTER XV.—Hints About Shot-Guns and Rifles. 


CHAPTER XVI.—Traps. 


eo: te: Gasol Tanning Skins and 


SENT POST-PAID.....00.c.c00 Ress PRICE $1.00 
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TUE TRAPPERS GUDE; 


A Manual of Instructions 


For capturing all kinds 6f fur-bearing 
amimals, and curing their skins; with 
observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods, and narra- 
tives of trapping and hunting 
excursions. 


By 8. NEWHOUSE, 


And other Trappers and Sportsmen. 
Edited by the Oneida Community. 
21G Pages Octavo. 

Witr 82 full page Illustrations, and numerous 
smaller Engravings. 
CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Connection of Trapping with other Trades.—Observa- 
tions on the Fur Trade.—Season for Trapping.—Statis- 


, tics of the Fur Trade. 


THE TRAPPER'S ART. 
I. PRELIMINARIES. 
Il CAPTURE OF ANIMALS. 
Til. CURING SKINS, 
IV. LIFE IN THE Woops, 


THE TRAPPER’S FOOD. 

The Deer.—The Buffalo.—The Rocky Mountain Sheep, 
or Bighorn.—The Argali.—The Prong-horn Antelope.— 
Squirrel Hunting.—The MRufiled Grouse. — Pinnated 
Grouse.—Sharp-tail Grouse.—Cock of the Plains.—Dusky 
Grouse.—Canada 6r Spruce Grouse.—White-tailed Ptar- 
migan.—Willow Ptarmigan.—European Grouse.—Water 
Fowl. 

FISHING IN AUTUMN AND WINTER. 

Spearing Fish.—Fishing through the. Icc.—Nct-fishing 
in Winter. 

NOTES ON TRAPPING AND WOOD-CRAFT, 
PLAN OF A TRAPPING CAMPAIGN, 

BOAT BUILDING. 

SNOW-SHOES. 


NARRATIVES. 


An Evening with an old Trapper.—A Young Trapper’s 
Experience.—The Deer Hunt.—Muskrat Hunting.—An 
Amateur in the North Woods.—Traveling in a Circle,— 
An Expedition to the Laurentian Hills. 


APPENDIX. _ 
History and description of the Newhouse Trap.—Con- 
clusion. 


SENT. POST-PAID, 

Address ; 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 

‘245 Broadway, Néw York. ; 


PRICE $1.50. 





PURITY AND’ TEM 





Carbolic anid’ rts esylic. Raita 


Mm Eete ee 


Disinfectant, Inseet Destroyer; Pre- », 
ventive of Fungus, ete,” 


We have watched with dréat interest the resulté.dt vati- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if she. 
cessful, they would be of inealculable benefitto the’ commu. « 
nity. By tests made under our own'supervision, and the ge : 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 


| that these Cresylic Compounds are 


Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—Tlcy not only re. 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, st:ibles, ete. it 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution, Thus, contagies from Small Pox. Cy pimp 
Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, maybe cffectually pre- 
vented, They are used in the New York and other Hospitalg 
for these purposcs. 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Curbolic Soap will be entirely frecd from all vermin, It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on: cattle or 
poultry, roaches, ants, bed-bugs, etc.,in rooms. It repels 
flies from animals; and tims is especially useful jn caso, of 
wounds or sorcs from any cause. 


3d. Preventive of Tungus Growth.—0n this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident thig 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and sinilarspafasitic growth, and trust thatexper 
iimenters will furnish the result of their trials, : 


ath. Cleaning Sores, ete.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrenc in wounds, ete., 
Carbolic Soap is, we Believe, unequaled. We khow also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for footfot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases. 

Desiring that our readers should be bencfited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to be so valuabie, 
we have established a generat agency for the sale of these 


compounds, keeping them sony on hand, and ére pre: 
pared to fill orders at wholégafe of retail, at the following — 


prices, 
Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 


on Sheep, 
5-% Canisters, $1.75; per dozen....... $15.00 
0“ 7 8.00; “ OTT Sat 27.00 
i ee 5. eee +2100 
Bee Rivne: 6 seed cacteceesesenseves we eed 00 


Proportions are 1 }. Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10Shezp, 
if they are very large and heuvili/ fléeved.” For ordinary. 
sized animals, or thos¢ recently shorn, 1 . Dip will take 8) 
to 10 gallons water. The solution must be graded aceording ~ 
to the age and condition of the animal. 

Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Footrot, ete. In 
solution for killing Insects, etc.,on stock, In 1-%. Canisters, at 
[5 ets.; per dozen, $6.5; in 3-. Canisters, $1,50 per doze, 
$12.50; in 5-B. Canisters, $2.25; per dozen, $18.00. 

Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets*for ton- © 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, ete., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting froni Flies, cnrative of Sores 
€cratches, and-Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, dog. vee: 
$1.75; in boxes of 1-D. bars, 6 each, $2.50. 

Carbolic Plant Protector.—To fe used as a wash - 
{cr Plants, Trees, etc. ; to destroy and prevent the harbor- 
ing of Insects. In 1. Canisters, 734 ts,; per doz., $6.00; in 
t-th, Canisters, $2.25; per dozen, $18.C0; in 10- 1b. Canisters, ; 
$3.00; per dozen, $30.0. 

Granulated Carbolic Disinfecting Powder-— . 
It removes ‘noxious odors from Stables, Poultry-houses,. 
Cellars, Sewers, Water-closets, etc., and preyents, in agreat 
degree, infection from contagious diseases, It is specially 
well adapted for household use, to purify the air and pre- 
scrve health, In I-m.bokcsy® ets.; in PW. Doxes, $125; 
10-%, boxes, $1,455, . ‘ 

Carbolic Laundry Somp, for the Laundry, etc,760-D. 
boxes, in 10 paper boxes containing 6 hs. carbs pout: ina 
case, 16 cts, per B. ; 

Carbolic Toilet Soap, perfamed, two » sizes, Xo, 
1, $3, and No, 5 $4 per dozen; in boxes of B cakbese. x mh 


Carbolic Bath Soap, $1.50 per dozen. Inboxesiof$ 
dozen each. 
Address orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
°° Buoapw ay, New Yous. | 
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GARDENING ... 
FOR THE SOUTH ; 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 


BY THE LATE 
WILLIAM N. WHITE, 


OF ATHENS, GA. 





WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN AND 
DR. JAS, CAMAK, 


REVISED AND NEWLY STEREOTYPED. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE ' PRESS 


It supplies 2 place long vacant in Southern literature, and 
should bein the hands of every man or woman who cuiti 
vates afoot of ground. While it treats very freely of the 
vegetable garden, it devotes much space also to fruits, ctc. 
—Tribune (Mobile, Ala.) 


It is illustrated by a portrait of the author, and numerous 
cngravings of subjects treated, It is a work of 450 pages, 
and is a complete mannal of kitchen gardening and fruit 
culture.— Telegraph (Macon, Ga.) 


Mr, White was prime authority In his specialty, and this 
yolume isa complete manual for gardening for Southern 
latitudes. Besides the usual fruits and vegetables of North- 
crn gardens, there are full instructions as to the culture of 
the almond, fig, orange, lemon, shaddock, olive, yam, 
sround-nut, Madeira nut, and pistachio. In view of the ris- 
ing importance of “truck farming in the South to suppl; 
Northern markets with early vegetables and fruit, this book 
is quite important ‘to the gardeners of cither scction.— 
Register (Wheeling, W. Va.) 


Coming from the pen of an experienced cultivator of 
Southern vegetables and fruits, the reader, whether cf ol. 
or recent residence, is put in possession of facts rclating to 
the soil, climate, and varieties of plants adapted to the 
South that would otherwise require much time and expense 
to acquire, The vineyard and orchard receive sufficient 
attention to furnish all the necessary iaformation for the 
beginner, We regard the book as especially adapted for thc 
private garden, and if a copy could be placed in the hands 
of every farmer, we might expect, on oar visits to the coun- 
try, to be regaled upoa something cise than “bacon and 
greens.”— Daily State Journat, 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1856, but the 
second, now Just issued, is much enlarged, containing 411 
pages. It embraces a much larger range of topics than the 
title indicates, and is one of the most yaluable compilations 
of facts that we haye anywhcre seen in a single volume, ro- 
lating to different kinds of soil, and their adaptation to ¢if. 
ferent kinds of fruit and vegctables.—Journal of Agricul- 
ture (St. Lonis, Mo.) 

The book itself we can commend to our farmers and gar- 
deners. Its author was formerly connected with’ the 
“Southern Agriculturist,” 1 most exccllent farmers’ paper, 
and was thoroughly aequainted svith the wants of the 
Southern people in respect to their farming and gardenine 
operations.— Gazette and Banner. , 


A complete gardeningbeok for the: localities Which it 
specifies. It is full and eoniprchéhsive, and written in 4! 
clear, perspicuous style. A volume of 4!1 pages, well 
printed and bound.— Republican (St. Louis, Mo.) 


It is very comprchensiye, embracing all the improved 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, and the modern modes and 
implements of tillage, Its arrangement is systematic, and 
cntirely convenient for prompt reference, It is illustrated 
by a large number of drawings relating to garden and fruit 
cultivation, such as trailing, grafting, draining, transplant- 
ing, together with pictures of novel frtits and egctables. =) 


Dispatch (Richmond, Va.) 
; Prices, post-paiil, 82.90. 
ORANGE. JUDD. AND. GOMPARY, 
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Gardening for Profit 
In the Market and Family poten. 


By Peter Henderson. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


All the vegetables that thrive in the open air in our | 
latitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the sulfjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management, of hot-beds. Numerons well-ex- 
ecuted wood-ents tend tomake clearer the instructions of 
the author.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The.author of.this treatise is.one of the best known 
and most suecessfal of those gardeners who supply New 
York with green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone 
he often assumes is by nomcans unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a guide for beginners embarking 
in the author's business, and gives full and explicit direc- 
tions ‘about all the operations connected with market- 
gardening, lists of varictics of the most profitable vege- 
‘tables, and much sound advice on kindred topics, Though 
designed for a special clase, it can not fail to be valuable 
to the amateur and private gardener, and unlucky experi- 
ence hag taught us that the information contained ina 
single chapter would have been worth to us the price of 
the book.—Daily Mercury (New Bedford). 


It is unquestionably the most thorough and the best | 
work of its kind we have yet had from the pen of an 
American author, It is written in a clear, concise style, 
and thus made more comprehensive than works which 
smack more of the office than the farm or garden. 

[Daily Bvening Times (Bangor, Me.). 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatocs cost them 
ten dollars a bushel, and whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of their family— 
the goose of golden-egz-laying memory—for they are all 
but priceless. No; he is a practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a small volume, 
which those who would * garden for profit” ‘ought to 
study carefully.—Fvening Traveller (Boston). 


| 
There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 


‘duction recorded therein, which might well shame the 


dull fancy of the author of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; aman who has made him- 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as casily as he did, and with- 
out wandering to California or Montana for it cither. 
[Horace GREELEY in the V. Y. Tribune. 


We have devoted more space to this littic work than 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentious. We have 


- done so because of the rare meritsef the book in its 


fund of information, useful to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and because of the dearth. of that kind of 
knowledge. We earnestly advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and study it. If 
any among them have never yet read a book, let this be 
their primer, and we will vouch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illus- 
‘gated with wood-cuts.—Louéisville Daily Journal. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
~ORANGE, JUDD ¢ COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 
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HARRIS ON THE PAG 


Breeding, Rearing, Management, | 
Improvement. | 


With Numerous Illustrations. 
By JOSEPH HAKRIS, | | / 


OF MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. v. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 

To say that this work on the piz is by Joseph Harris, 
that genial philosopher-farmer of Rochester, ‘N. Y., who | 
writes the “* Walks and Talks upon the’ Parni” in ‘the * 
Agriculturist, is to insure for his book at ence! a large’ 
circle of delighted readers. Ie-is just the man to lay 
down the gospel for the raising of pigs or any other do- 
mestic animal. If all breeders and farmers would flor 
Mr. Harris‘s direetionsy pork Wweuld+be. ayory: different 
article of food from whatit is.now, and could be caten 
without any fears of the trichina. 

[Springfield Repubiican. 


The author discusses the pig—for he takes exception 
to the word hog as applied to the domesticated animal — 
with a view of showing how the mort pork and lard can 
be produced from the smallest‘amount of feed. He gives 
elaborate descriptions of the different breeds of swinc, 
showing the peculiarities of each, and tue relative adc- 
vantages to the producer.—[ Prairie Farmer (Chicago). 


The pig is doubtless one of the most valuable animals 
that a farmer can raise, and it is the laudable purpose of 
Mr. Harris to tell farmers how to treat their pizs so as to 
get the most profit from them, and what kind of pigs arc 
best.—[Daily Hvening Traveller (Boston). 


It treats of breeding, rearing, managing, and improy- 


' ing swine; and what Mr. Harris don’t know on theso 


topics, is hardly worth knowing at all. The book is fally 
illustrated, and is very valuable to all who are interested 
in this branch of stock-raising. 

[Lowell (Mass.) Daily Courier. 


The author is a practical farmer,.and has gathered the 
results of many experiments besides his own. The beok., 
is amply illustrated. 

[Republican Statesman (Concord, N. H:).-’ 


Almost everything a farmer wants to know about fic 
breeding, keeping, and fattening of pigs, is hére put 
down ia plain, common sense, and is, ma‘nly the resulty 
of the writer's own management.—[ Maine Farmer. , 


This is an interesting, valuable, and a 'mnch-needéd 
treatise on an inportant department of rural economy. 
It contains about 53 illustrations of pigs, piggerics, 
troughs, etc. Weare heartily glad our old friend Harris 


| Was persuaded to prepare this useful Manual on the Pigs- 


breeds, breeding, feeding, etc., comprising what farmers 
need know respecting this department of husbandry.” 
[Boston Cultivator. 

This little book is prefusely illustrated, and contains 
information in abundancé, which every farmer ought to 
possess.—[ Weekly Maél (St. Louis). = y 

Tere is a book written by a practical farmer, who has 
brought to the aid of his own large experience and ob- 
servation the most cxtensive acquaintance with the 
science of breeding, and, as might reasonably be cx- 
pected, we have from his pen the best book on the Pi: 
ever written,—{ Western Stock Journal. 


_, Price, Postpaid, $1-30. 
ce Ja ieee a eee) 
_, ORANGE JUDD, AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New York. 
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“it canvassers Wanted 


- ELLWOOD ZELL, 
17 and is South Sixth street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and 5 Beekman ae New York. 


NEW sPAPER PAPER DIRECTOR 


NOW READY. P PRICE TIVE DOLLARS. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH NEWS-DEALERS. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE Pissed “Siac: 


Known for thirty years for <r rior facilities and rare 
beauty of location. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


Window Gardening. 


By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


There can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. It is seldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The World (New York). 


CONTENTS: 
Chap 15 1.—Window aseening Chap. 12.—Climbing Vines, 
easnres—Lncrease in Belgony Gardening. 
Po} Jae Taste — Refining | Chap. 13.—Bulbs. 
uences. Chap. 14.—Ferneries, Wardian 
2.—Location and De-| Cases, Fern Decorations. 
signs for Window Gardena. | Chap. 15.—The — 
ip. 3.—General Manage-| Chap. 16.—The Ros 
a of Window Gardens. Chap. 17.—The Fuchsia, Myr- 
Ele Care of| tle. 
iow Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 
om. 5.—Insects, and howto|( hap. 19.—The Geranium. 
tl Ce. 20.—The Oleander,Bou- 


Sends C tti te. _ chap. 2i.—Verb Pet 
uttings, etc. ap. erbenas, Petu- 
——_ 3 


nias, 
Heatin etc. Chap. 22.—The Mignonette, 
ane Window Pots, Box- Cinerarias i» 
es, Plant Stands. Chap. 23,—Carnations. 
9.—Conservatories and | Chap. 24.—Alpine Plants. 
Greenhouses Chap. 25.—Miscellaneous 
Spee. Hanging i Baskets. Plants. 
es it —The Ivy for Deco-| Chap. 6. — Parlor Decora- 
Purposes. tions. 


Price, post-paid, pti hie lee $1.50 


American Weeds and Useful Plants. 


BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M. D. 
Revised, with additions, 
BY PROF. GEORGE THURBER. 
An enumeration and description of useful Plants and 
Weeas which merit the notice, or require the attention 


CONTENTS. 
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f POST-PAID. ------ PRICE, $1.75. 
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"heed course occupies four years, and 
with a tho d Scientific ducation. includes 
: recuest ing aie Agriculture Military aay rectics, Chem- 
stry, ee terinary 
Sickie tec ndetadion. aniy 00k Boren 29 COTTAGE ‘GARDENER 
Expenses for tuition, board, etc., about $300 per annum. A mont nly, edited by A. M. PURDY, a life. 
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MARION 


UNITED STATES WATCH CO’§ WATCHES. 


REPORT OF JUDGES 


AT THE SECOND 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 


OF THE 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTS: 


To THe EXHIBITION COMMITTEE : 
Gentlemen: The undersigned, Judges in Department 1, 
Group 7, report that they have carefully and impartially ex- 
amined, according to the “ Instructions to Judges’ transmitted” 
to them, the several competing articles submitted for their judg- 
ment, and that the following are their conclusions: 
No. 795. American Watches, Entered by 
T. § E. DICKINSON, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
“T.G E. Dickinson, exhibit American Watches, manufactured 
by the United States Watch Co., (Giles, Wales & Co.) Marion, N.d. 
“These Watches are, without doubt, the best manufactured in 
this country.” 
ALLEN CHURCH, 


GEO. I. BENTLEY, } Judges. 
B, 8. BENTLEY, 


I hereby certify, that the above is a correct copy of the report . 
of Judges on Entry No. 795, and that the same was awarded 


First Premium. (Large Medal.) 
D, B. MceNISH, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 29th, 1871. Secretary. 
Price List furnished the Trade on application, inclosing business card, For sale 
by the Trade generally. 


Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION 


WATCHES. 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with which the country is flooded. To avoid 
imposition, see that the words MARION, N.J., are engraved on the plate over the 
Main-Spring Barrel. All others are spurious. 


WHOLESALY ae United States Watch Co., 


GILES, bol & CO. GILES, WALES & CO. 
Mo, 13 Maiden Lane, New Yor’. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD ‘WORKS! 
Published by ORANGE JUDD AND COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE & HORSEMANSHIP 


OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CoMPLETE and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages, 


Post-Paid, Fifteen Dollars. 





WALLACE Ss 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 


All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2,40 or less, 


from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
afull record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 


Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests, 


With an Inrropuctory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book, Royal octavo. 


Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. Ong: Berne a COMPILATION OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 
to the year 1840. AndaSurPLEMENT, containing a 
history of all Horses amd@ Mares that have trotted 
in public from the earliest trotting’ races whtil the 
close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


Post-paid, Te’ Ten Dollars. 


Horse Portraiture. — Brexpine, 
REARING, AND TRAINING TROTTERS. Prepara- 
tions for Races, Management in the Stable, on 
the Track, Horse Life, ete.” By Jostpm OarRn 
Smpsox,. Rost. octavo. Post-paid, $2.50. 





FIELD SPORTS. 











Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 3s 
Game woe . 
| ~ ‘Bay Shooting, W et 3 of ine sins 
Forest, and Mountain rta, Bear mane ing, 
ae Shootin ete. 13th ola us- 
trated. Two tavo volum Po id, $6 
Frank Fo Fish and F 


100 engra etn d 
of the graviigg: | Em orth ‘Ameria j 
puning: Shoal Water and Dee: 

River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Tashi ; 
One post octavo volume, Post-paid, 3.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 


For Young Sportsmen, of Fowiry hing. and Field 
Sports. With directions for hi ig the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Art of Shootingonthe Wing. The Break- 


ing, Manag dad Hun of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and hal 7 ae. ree , Lake, and Sea Fishing. 


ech edition. 


Post octavoy 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 


SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tion, post- -pai » $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. oom iled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing full ructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo, 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Ne dege com lete Guide; a e creation on the use 
of the.Gun, with entary and Fin ishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of‘all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Com mplete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, wit ne meme including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons; 

rules and regulations for Target Practice, and direc ions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post- paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly aitty practical articles on subjects connected with 
_ Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 





Frank Forester.—The Captains of the Old 


WORLD, as Compared with the Great Modern Strate- 
gists; their forthe Pai Ebexectors, and Conduct, from 
the Persian to t unic Wars, By HENRY WILLIAM 
HERBERT. Post-paid, $3 


Frank Forester.—The Captains of the 
GREAT ROMAN REPUBLIC, as Compared with the 
Great Modern Strategists; their Cam aigns, Characters, 
and Conduct, from the Punic Wars to the death of Czesar. 
By Henry Witiiam Heeperr. Post-paid, $3.00, 


AGRICULTURE. 
Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 


BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pit: 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Col 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post- -paid, $1.50, 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND. BARN-YARD. Embracing the. Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New and 
Revised Edition, One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. . 
Vol. I, The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.75. 


Young Farmer’s Manual. 

Vol. II. How to Make Farming Pay, with full Details of 
Farm a See pt gy phar of Soils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of G rm implements, Stock, 
De e, Planting, bervalee, Tilustrated, Post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 


The Cultivation of see) Native Grape and penaieewane 
of amr gM Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Misso' 
Post-paid, $1.50 


Elliott’s Lawn ag Shade Trees. 
For Planting Parks, Gardens, poaa, Prt 
Prenat, gt and Avenues, Fully Tihasteanen aaibek 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cultivation of Forest rig od Shade, for agg os 
for Fuels for Timber, and for Profit, Tllustrated. Pos' 
paid, 

ORANGE JU DD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 
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WARING’S 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH. 


By GEO." E. WARING, Jz., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 


‘ CONTENTS. ess eek 
Laxb ro se Baia “How Dears Act; How 10 
Make Drains; How vo Take Came Rte pa 
Waar Dramine Costs; Wi Ir Par? How To 
TEs; Reoanewe Sate Mansaes; Hoven axp Town 






making of tiles, ‘and’ # claim L 
treats sensibly of malarial disease 

chapter which shonld beiwnaty Seal, pray tore apse? 
and Own oe 


Nowhere does 
in the West. pha vaydrs A adds 
lost to this State ate saleitad ct eagle drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result from a com- 
plete system of under-drainage, This. book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 

[Chicago (J.) Republican. 
A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer. 


SENT PUST-PAID, - - + - PRICE, $1.80, 
EARTH-CLOSETS 
AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO, E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm). 
INCLUDING: 


Tue Ranta System (Details). 
THE MANURE QUESTION. 
SEWAGE AND CEss-PooL DisEaszEs. 
Tae Dry-EartH SysTEM FoR CITIES AND Towns, 
Tae Detaits oF Eartu SEWAGE. 
Tue Puriosopny oF THE EartH System. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 


Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid 50 cts. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr, 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, in 
New York, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


CONTENTS. 

THE Pirant; Tae Som; MANUREsS; Mecuanicat, Cut 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS, 

The. foregoing subjects are all discussed ti plead 
simple language, that any farmer's boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: “Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no oObseure’sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one isso wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; no 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successfal 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.00 
Address 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York. - 
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810 SEWING MACHINE. 









































































DescrtPTion.—c, clamp holding machine upon edge of table; 2, shield over wheels, with an opening to show 
the wheels; ¢ the crank-bar or; pinion-arm, by which b, the upper arm, is moved; @, the lower arm; //, cloth 
plate :.2,needle ; 4, thamb-screw to hold the needle ; d, presser foot spring; 7, tension screw and disks; s, spool 


of thread; 


A GREAT BOON. 
A Good Cheap 
Sewing-Machine at Last. 


We have been offering as a Premium, for some wecks 
past, the Beckwith new $10 Sewing Ma- 
ehine, which has been fully described in the American 
Agriculturist for March and April, We have already given 
and sold some hundreds of these machines, and testimo- 
nials of satisfaction are coming from every quarter. 

Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts fromva few of which 
are given below. 


A 5 es : a 





Van Buren, ARK., May. 1872 
GENTLEMEN: We have just received from Orange Judd 
& Co. one of your machines. We are very much pleased 
with it, and write to know terms to agents. 
Respectfully, DECHERD BROS. 


+ 





Conconrp, Onto, April, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: 1 purchased one of your machines of 


Orange Judd & Co. My wife is learning to use it. We are 
mach ae heer it thus far. 
Yours truly, R. 2 re 





A. & G. Lh. GEORGIA, April, 1872, 
‘your improved machine advertised 

wiser Agriculturist, and relying on Orange Judd 
‘Co.%s statements, we sent fo tlicm and got one of your 

s, with es We are much pleased. Have shown 


> several friends, and I presume several orders will soon 
Judd & Co. or to you. 


yours, 






J. A. M. KING, 





New Yorx, May, 1872. 


‘: foe your landable enterprise to state 
ad i fimily one of the Beckwith Sewing 












recently made 
Zo light sum- 
en accustomed to the use 











m moyes the stitch-maker which can not be readily shown. It is very simple in form and sure. 


of first-class large machines, she greatly prefers the little 
Beckwith. Its ease of operation, its simplicity, and always 


being in perfect order, togcther with the great convenience | 


of taking it with her wherever she goes, and of nsing it 
wherever, she pl are considerations so greatly in its 
favor, that it must soon become thie favorite of every house- 
hold. Yours respectfully, 

LEANDER FOX, 2% Varick 8t., N. Y. 





Wasutnaron, D. C., March, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: Received the machine and letter sent by 
you on the 8th inst. After an examination and trial of the 
former, sewing with it nearly the whole of several gar- 
ments, including one of cloth, I can say that it gives entire 
satisfaction. Very respectfully yours, etc., 
H. L. CLARE. 





CHESTNUT CREEK, ALA., April, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: On the 3th day of March last, my wife, Mrs. 
E. A, Floyd, inclosed $10 to the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Co., and Waiting several weeks she became very impatient, 
as women usually do, but she has received tlic Beckwith 
Sewing Machine in good order and complcte in cvery part, 





American Agriculturist one of a 
| and am so much pleased with it that’ 





and says she would not take fifty dollars for it if she could | 


not get another like it. It docs all you claim for it. Several 
persons have seen thismachine at work, and are well pleascd 
with it. If you would reccive the money through the Ex- 
press Co. on deliyery, I would like to have one dozen of 
them sent immediately to this office. I am satisfied that I 
can sell one dozen per week easily. 
for Baker County, and mixing with the people daily. 
Respectfully yours, étc., GEO. W. FLOYD 


K&NANSVILLE, Dupin Co., N. C., April, 1872. 


GENTLEMEN: The machine has been received, and works 
like a charm. Yours respectfully, 2. H. BROWN. 


BRUNSWICK, MatIng, March, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: Your machine was received in good order, 
and I think very highly of it, and they will find a ready sale, 
Should be very happy to take the agency or buy machines 
of you to sell sgain. Yours truly, 
B. L. DENNISON. 


Hamirtonr, Lovpoun Co., Va. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me your terms to agents for the 
Beckwith Sewing Maehine. We are much pleased with 
ours. I would like to have the agency of this county, if 
terme are satisfactory. 


Very respectfully, WM. H. BALL. 


Iam County Surveyor | 







res UNION Co., lu, 

GENTLEMEN ; Yotrs of Tite ; 
noted... Ai-glad tolearn your de isan 
can supply, and hope you every success se yOu 
machine came all right, and such a novelty you can i ~ My 
and so surprising to do such work, is really asto 
Hive experifiientéed considerably, arid am well fie 
think I will soon be an expert at the business, Sed, ang 


_ Yours! truly, : ¥: ‘8. MORGAN, 












SaLisru ry, Mp.,. ’ a 

~ GENTLEMEN: Thé sewing machine, came safely “4 

and on trial. I find it complete. Tie dearest } x 

ever was made. I am quite in love withit, cae 4 

told me last night that he believed I gonla sell ® hundred ' 

here in town, and urged me to wfite and get the ageney 7 
Yours reepectaly, Miss SALLIE BUSH, 


tae, Wn, Mareh, 182, 
toe Office Of the 
fe sern machines, 


Would ike to 
on what terms-you supply agents, a know 


what is r 
them. An earlyreply will oblige * Paes. 
Mrs. EDWARD Coma, 


at 





GENTLEMEN : 2, 


CoLuMBus, Ga., A 
GENTLEMEN: I purchased a sample of the bein 

Bewing-Machine ’ while in Savannah, Ga,, fora } friend 
She has received it, and is perfectly satisfied with Tam 
confident, from the merits of the machine, that many of 
them can be sold in the Southern country, from the fag 
that thousands would buy machines if they could get, 
cheap meritorious one. 

Yours truly, 


1. C, DUER, 


LowER MACOAN, CUMBERLAND Co., N. §&., April, isp, 
GENTLEMEN: I received the Beckwith Sewing-Maehing , 
few days ago, and am perfectly satisfied with it, Itexceeds 
my expectations, and those who have seen it pronounce it 
beautiful. Very truly yours, 
I sa Ac HARRISON, 


e 
; BEepForD Co., VA., Mareh, 182, 
GENTLEMEN: Some time since, I got for my wife ue of 
your sewing-machines, and she and I are so. well’ : 
with it, and think jt comes up.so nigh to vt ne, 
that I havé determined to apply to you for an ageney, | 
lieve T can sell a good many of them, and can make a ee 
thing of it both for yourselves and me, I do not kiowd — 
there being another machine of the kind in the cotnty, { 
you choose to entertain my proposition, I refer you (for my 
character) to our Circuit County Judge, or the Clerks of 
our County or Cireuit Court, or any one you may happen ty ~ sf 
know in the County of Bedford, Va. « 
Yours very respectfully, 
Dr. JNO. S. MITCHELL, 
Liberty, Bedford Co., Va. 












We have contracted with the Beckwith Sewing Machin 
Company for a Jarge number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premétms, Each machine is put 
in a neat, compaet hox, with hemmer and guide, oi-cm, 
bottle of oil, thread, diffe: én!-sized needles, ete., with fill 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express — 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $10, 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home or two copies of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURBT 
Sor the balance of this year (4872), to those,persons who 
send us $10 for one of the machincs while this offer 
is continued. 


»h 


| The New Sewing Machine as a.Premium 


without Money, y eerrit 


To enable those to-get:this-machine who aout raise eo 
even the $10 to bny it, we make the following offer; 


We will send the Machine free to any ‘ 
one who will collect and forward SIX sub> ~ 
scribers for HEARTH AND HOME one — 
year at $3 cach; or TWELVE subseris 
bers to AMERICAN AGRICULTUREST 3 
for one year, at. $1.50 each. a 





er Almost any lady can readily secure this emall 
number of subscribers and get a machine f: reey a 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as & present, 
Address 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, N. tg 
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Standard, ‘Books: 
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on qArghitecture, * 
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ORANGE, JUDD & “(COMP ANY, 


bigs BUG BOB! 


“245 BROADWAY, | | NEW YORK. 


ta WAITHOM ‘TA! 


i” 





‘Monbiton’s' “National ‘Builder and 


Stair-Builder,—A new and original work, 
covering. every, practical. branch, af ..Con- 
sirnctiye Carpentry, with 1,000c» Working 
Beale Diawings, in:two,eolors, » Showing the 
simplest. methods of finding, ally Jpipts, and 
Forms ;. method. of, constructing. all varieties 
of French Roof; allother methods of Roofing, 
all.stvles. of Framing »Splayed Work, Ceil- 
ings, Domes, Niehes, Raking-and Level Mohl- 
ings, cic.,, with, a, Treatise. on, StairrBuilding 
and Hayd-Railing, avd, Designs. for, Stair- 
Cases, Newels, Balusters, and Hand-Rails. 
One roval quarto volume, uniform with 
“Woodward's National Architect.” (Ready 
October 1, 1872.) Post-paid, $12.00. ‘ 


Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences. Containing, Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm, Barns, Out-Buildinys, Gates, 
Gituwave Fences, Stable Fittings and Farni- 
tire, with’ neatly 200 Tiustrations, Royal 

Post-paid, $10,00. 


quarto, 





Rural Church  Architecture.—Exem- 
plified in Plans, Elevations, Sections, ‘and 
Details, By Upjohn, Renwick, efce. Printed 
in colors, 45-Plates:’ Post-paid, $12.00. 


Woodward’s' National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburbaii}and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, ona Hstimates.. ,Alsa, Detail Draw- 
ingest. Worlitg Sdile, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Reofs; Beptionn) and Franing Plans 
ofFrench, Roofs, Dormer-Windows for French 
Roofs; Bay- Windows, Verandas, . Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is reqttired bya Builder 
19 desighy specify, erect, and finish in ‘the 
most approved style: One superb quarto 
volume, Post-paid, $12.00. 


Jacques’ Manual of the House.—How 
to Build Dwellings, Barns, Stables, and Out- 
Buildings of all kinds, 126, Designs and 
Plans. Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 





Woodwaikth | Gitthizes lotid! Farm 


Houses.—188 Designs oa Pans of low- 


ee Hy Sehr ee 


Woodwartl’s ‘Suburban and sounty 


Houses, 70" Desi saith Plans, and nu- 
merous 
paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—150 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing “Balloon Frames. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings,—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green — Houses,” Conservatories, © Orcliard 


Houses, etc., with the various modes of 


Ventilatigg and Heating....Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward's Suburban Homes for 
New Yorkers.—Post-paid, 10c. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes,—Houses suited 
to Country Life: Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s' Homes for the’ Peoplée.— 
100 Original Designs, with full, Descriptions, 
and,Constructive and Miscellaneous Detuils. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 





Eveleth’s Sehool-house Architecture. 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 
Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working seale, with: methodsof Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarta,; Post-paid, $10.00. 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental <Al- 
phabets,—Giving. examples; in. all. styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, etc, Post-paid, $3.00. 


245 Broadway,’ New York. 


mnples.of the French Root, Post+ 








SUPPLEMENT TO: BICKNELL’s 
VILLAGE BUILDER, 
TWENTY PLATES 


SHOWING ‘ 


18 Modern and ‘Practical Designs 


COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN 
RESIDHNCES 


MODERATE COST, 


Elevations, Plans, Sections, 
AND A 
YARIETY. OF, DETAILS,” 

‘All Drawn to Seale, 


ALSO, A FULD 


SET OF SPECIFICATIONS, 


WITH APPROVED 


FORM OF CONTRACT 
AND 
Estimates of Cost, 


One superb quarto volume. Mailed post- 
paid on reecipt of price, $5.00, 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, 


Showing Elevations and Plans for Cottages, Villas, Suburban 
Residences, Farm Honses, Stables, and Oa aoe 
Store Fronts, School Houses, Churches, Court Ho: 
Model Jail. Also, Exterior and Imterior Details for subtie 
and Private Buildings, with Approved Forms tor Contracts 
and Specifications, containing fifty-five Plates, drawn to 
Seale, giving the Style and Cost of Building in different sec- 
tions of the Count 
three additional pla es, showin sid finish for dtores, 
Banks, and Insnrance oe and two Elevations and Plans 
for low-priced dwellings; also, a variety of details 
cove tee al Se olame, issued Febrnary 1,.1872.. 
e 

The Revised roiltion of Villave peop ane ot, 

bound in one large volume, price, post-pai 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. . 
A Practical Book on Architectural Details; - 
over One Thousand Designs and Lil 
Manner of Consirecting Cornices, 


dows, Vi das, Rail! 
Plage ‘Bay-Windows, ntnit-Btone. Work, van a eye ot 
etc. One large Quarto nd Sirwet ated tg bnew Ten Dollars. 


Modern Fin Finish, 
Loth’s Practical papel a 


A complete Treatise on the psa ree tor 
Hand-Rails, Designed La Buller i air. 
Builders. Illustrated w inal tes. Cc. ED- 
WARD LOTH Premeoane atstair fide Quarto 
Volume, bound in Cloth, Price, post-paid 

















Address ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapwax, New York. 











Biacking, fof Harness, Carriage Tone ete; andihis2 
rs vet b aX Peeareyarive : 


Water-Proof, ou Blacking, 


momy. These 


bie P apo and Pe 


MILLER & SONS, 
18 eee 20 Gainer core street, New York. 





MAKE ‘HOME BEAUTIFUL. 
BUY 
@ne of the ce 
SUPERB VOLUMES 


ties! published upon the subjects of which it treats, entitled 
BEAUTIFYING 
Country Homes, 
A Hand-Book of Landscape Gardening, 
By J. WEIDENMANN: 
A Splendid Quarto “Volume. 


BEAUTIFULLY’ FLLUSTRATED 
With, numerous fine Wood — Engravings,; and , with, 


17 FULL-PAGE: and 7 DOUBLE-PAGE 
‘COLORED LITHOGRAPHS. 


oF PLACES ALREADY IMPROVED 


Price, Prepaid, $15.00. 





ATWOOD’S 
Country and Suburban Houses. 


Re: D.,-2.: ATWOOD, ARCHITECT. 
This work is finely. illustrated with about one hundred 


and-fifty engravings, and gives’ upon all points, 
from the selecting of a place to build: to the peaeet com- 
pletion of the house, 


Hints to House ectsinns The Plan; Water 
Bn ml rye Ventilation ; Proportion ; The Style; 
The Foundations; Cisterns and Filterers; Superstructure 
Walls; Brick; Description of Ancient Methods; Concrete 
Walls; Proportions; How to Lay a Wall; American Build- 
ing Block; En Pise; Wooden Walls; External Covering 
of Frames? the + Timber*its Properties: ‘and’ Preser- 


luither of the above books as post-paid on receipt of 
price’by ~ 
umaten: JUDD AND COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, 


New Yor«. 








STATE: OF NEW YORE, 
T Per.Cent 
FIRST MORTGAGE. 


GOLD BONDS, 


Thirty Years.to-Run; and ‘issuéd. for 
$20,000 Per Mile, 


At 90 and Accrued Interest.in Currency. 


This road forms the shortest and most direct route from 
the great anthracite and semi-bitumihous coal fields of 
Pennsylvania into the centtal part ofthis State, and will 
run in connection with the New York Central Road, 
which it crosses af Cayuga Bridge. Tfaversing, as it 
does, the finest and mst populons agricultural district, 
generally known “as the’ “@aRDEN OF THEStaTE,” its 
local traffic will be large, but its greatest source of reve- 
nue will be from its:coal business.. The road is being 
rapidly built. Tron is now being laid on a section cover- 


ing more than one quarter. of the distance, and work on- 


the whole line being pushed with~great vigor, 86 that it 
is expected to have coal trains rinning by the 1st’of 
November next. From our knowledge df this enterprise, 
and after the most thorough investigation, we’ most con- 
fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe investment. 


We offer, for the present, the pomyees at 90 a; rate ey d 


interest in currency. 


Leonard, Sheldon _ Foster, 


No, 10 WALL ST,, NEW YORK. ; 








‘American 








“7388 Broadway, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST SENT BY MAIL. 





FF Rst Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced. and illustrated, sent frec. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


‘Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 2d and 3d Cover Pages—§$2.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$3.00 per lite. 

No advertisement inserted for less than’ $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 49 cents per line, 

Xo advertisement inserted for less than $1.00, 


Hearth and “Home. 








Ordinary Pages, per line (agate), each. insertion... .50 cents. 
Business Notices, ith Page, and Last Page.......... 75 cents, 
Weiinss T2b9)+ c0k0 ies b> daskbnabos nce 25 cents per line extra. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 





ta No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


ORANGE JUDD & ‘CO., 
245 Broapwax, New York 











Sek and Peat 
, TEE, Sta) 
Canada Southern 
FIRST MORTGAGE SINKING FUND 

THIRTY YEARS 


7 PER CENT GOLD BONDS 


90 and ACCRUED INTEREST, 





The Road runs from Buffalo to the 
Detroit River, and is-the Eastern link 
in the new AIR LINE FROM BUFFALO 
TO CHICAGO, and has been under 
construction for about two years past 
by railroad men who have seen the 
necessity for. a STEEL-RAIL, Low- 
GRADE SHORT ROUTE between the 
great railroad systems which diverge 
from: Chicago, Toledo, and Buffalo, 

Among the builders of the Road, by whore cash 
scriptions 220 milés (out of 296) have already been graded, 
bridged, ‘and. made ready for the superstracture, ‘a large 
part of the steel railé. bought, all of the materials for the 
stations, and a part of the equipment purchased, are ; 

‘MILTON COURTRIGHT, JOHN F, ‘TRACY, DAVID 
DOWS, ‘WM. L: SCOTT; HENRY FARNHAM, R. AS 
FORSYTH, HENRY H: PORTER, JOHN: M. BURKR, 
M:. L. SYKES, Jn., ‘Bi: FE? ALLEN; all divectors, cither ” 
in’ the’ Chicago and North-west, or: the ‘Chicago, Rock 
Island,and Pacific ; -GEORGE OPDYKE, of the Midland 
Road ; JOHN B. ALLEN,” SIDNEY DILLON, DANIEL 
DREW, J. S. CASEMENT? J, & J STEWART, ond 
F. H. WINSTON, 


THE ROAD will be 


33 MILES SHORTER 
THAN ANY OTHER ROAD, 


| either BUILT or in contemplation be- 


tween Buffalo and Chicago, and will 
also shorten the distance between 
Toledo arid Buffato 23 miles. 

THE MAXIMUM GRADE on the entire 
line does not exceed FIFTEEN FEET 
to the mile, and Ninety-six per cent 
of the Road IS STRAICHT. 

The ROAD WILL BE COMPLETED 
and in running order on or before 
December 3ist, of.this year. ’ 

The principal and: interest of the Bonds aré payatile 
either in New. York, London, or Frankfort.: 

We confidently recommend the- Bonds toall classe? of 
investors. 





| Leonand, Sheldon .& ».Poster, 


No: 10 WALL’ 8T., NEW YORK. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


‘After E. Wolff, Fresenius, Krocker, and others, Badited by 
Prof, GC. Caldwell, of Cornell University. Ppite $2.00. 

In this work: Professor.Caldwell, has; bronghtadgether the 
processes of analysis brat ‘apply especially-to soils, fertil- 
izers, animals and'plants; ahd their products. He has tested 
the methods of the: best foreign authorities, ‘and presented 
them jn a compact hand-book, Such a work has long been 
needed by all who teach agricultural chemistry, and by 
analytical chemists generally. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his. book shows that he has not 
contented himéelf with editing the works of others, but has 
given much of his own experience. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price by * 


| 
ORANGE JUDD, AND herr ak 
245° BRoap Way, Yore 
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